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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton : 
an Historieal Study. By the Honourable 
George Shea, Chief Justice of the Marine 
Court. (Cambridge, U.S.: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.) 


Ca1eF Justice Sea tells his readers in his 
preface that this book had its origin in 'a 
monograph on Hamilton as an historical study, 
and that “the prosperity of that first step” 
induced him to undertake “an elaborate ex- 

ition” of the early and least-known years 
of that statesman and of the great epoch to 
which he belonged. This announcement, no 
doubt, explains the otherwise unaccountable 
arrangement, or rather want of arrangement, 
which characterises these pages, of which 
142 at the commencement of the book 
would appear to be the “ Monograph” in a 
revised shape, and the remainder to be the 
“Life and Epoch.” The monograph deals with 
the personal character of Hamilton, with 
the opinions of his contemporaries as to 
his work as a statesman, explains up toa 
certain point what that work was, and in its 
concluding pages, reversing the logical order 
of events, places before the reader the nature 
of the situation which, a few years after the 
Recognition of Independence in 1783, afforded 
him the necessary field for the exercise 
of his peculiar talents. These concluding 
pages are made to lead up, in what it must 
be confessed is a very forced and unnatural 
manner, to that “elaborate exposition ” 
which Chief Justice Shea informs his readers 
in the preface the success of his monograph 
tempted him to undertake. 

That an American gentleman holding a 
high legal office, with the example of Chief 
Justice Marshall before him, should employ 
his leisure in studying the career of one 
who, all things considered, will probably live 
as the ablest of the founders of the American 
Republic, cannot be a matter of surprise. 
There is also much in the' career of Hamilton, 
and in his real as well as in his supposed 
opinions, to make him the object of great 
interest to English readers, if not even of 
greater interest to them than to Americans. 
He was regarded, and correctly regarded, as 
the head of the English as opposed to the 
French party in the United States. He was 
falsely accused of wishing to revert to prin- 
ciples falling little short of those of absolute 
monarchy or of high Toryism. The truth 
was that he asserted the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the Central Government in re- 
gard to certain objects over the separate 
sovereignties of the individual States—in other 
words, the doctrine of Federalism as opposed 
to that of Confederation—and saw the neces- 
sity of giving a permanence to the Execu- 





tive and to the Senate which should raise 
them above every changing caprice of the 
popular mood. In this he was opposed to 
Jefferson, who would have left as much power 
as possible in the hands of the State Legisla- 
tures with their democratic constitutions. In 
these matters history has decided in favour of 
Hamilton. Again, and also in opposition to 
Jefferson, Hamilton, though the parent of 
American Protection, opposed the policy of 
discriminating between English and other 
foreign goods in order to injure the former. 
These views he asserted in The Federalist 
and in other political writings, and, as a 
practical statesman, he enjoyed the rare 
felicity of being able to a great extent to put 
his own theories into practice. In every 
History of the United States Hamilton accord- 
ingly plays, and necessarily plays, a large 
part. His collected works have been published, 
and only so recently as 1875 an edition of 
The Federalist, as Chief Justice Shea him- 
self informs his readers, appeared, edited 
by Mr. John C. Hamilton, a son of the 
statesman, with a preface “ which is careful, 
candid, and full, and supplies all that seems 
to be desirable to elucidate its history and 
aid in its study.” 

The question therefore arises, Does this 
monograph add anything to our knowledge of 
Hamilton, either as an author or as a states- 
man? and it must be frankly answered that it 
does not. It is indeed difficult to see what 
object it fulfils beyond making clear what was 
abundantly clear already, viz., that many, or 
indeed every one, of the distinguished men with 
whom Hamilton, whether in America or in 
Europe, was brought into contact, formed the 
very highest opinion of his abilities. Therefis, 
in fact, a great parade of witnesses to character, 
which in the case of one whose merits have 
not been forgotten, and whose career has, on 
the whole, been neither misrepresented nor 
misunderstood, would appear to be unnecessary. 
When the reader passes from the introductory 
monograph to the elaborate exposition of the 
early and least-known years of the statesman, 
it is to be feared that a criticism of a very 
similar character must occur to him. If the 
monograph contains little that was new and 
much that was unnecessary, it is difficult in 
the “ Life and Epoch” to find anything about 
Hamilton at all, except quite at the begin- 
ning, where a few pages give an interesting 
sketch of his boyhood in a West India count- 
ing house and at college, and quite at the end, 
where some extracts from his controversial 
writings appear, and an account is given of 
the campaign during which Hamilton, then 
serving as an officer, was brought to the notice 
of Washington, and the foundation thereby 
laid of the friendship and confidence which ever 
afterwards united them. The matter contained 
in chapters v., vi., and vii. is simply the recital, 
not always very accurately given, of the chief 
events, civil and military, of the contest be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies previous 
to the Declaration of Independence ; and it 
is no disparagement to Chief Justice Shea 
to say that in all probability the reading 
public will continue to prefer the account of 
those events to be found in the histories of 
Lord Stanhope and Mr. Bancroft, and will 
probably not be able to see that these details 
have any necessary place in a biography of 





Hamilton, who had next to no personal con- 
nexion with them. Even as regards the 
concluding chapter, with the narrative of the 
first campaign in which Hamilton played a 
real part, every reader must wish that three- 
quarters of it had been left out. These 
details resemble the 200 pages about the 
siege of Nottingham in that otherwise most 
delightful of books, The Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson, which, no doubt, prove the fore- 
sight, wisdom, and experience of the colonel 
as a@ commander, but are intolerably long. 
The story, however, of the campaign of 
1775 proves very little about Hamilton, who 
had next to nothing to do with ordering or 
directing it. 

It has already been said that the account 
of the controversy between England and 
the United States is not as accurate as 
might be wished. Fox, for example, is 
credited (p. 209) with being enrolled amongst 
the parliamentary opponents of the policy of 
Lord North at a time when he had hardly yet 
left the ranks of the Government. Shelburne is 
twice represented (pp. 96, 138) as responsible 
for the issue of the Orders in Council relating 
to American trade in July 1783, he having 
left office in February of that year, and 
having been the author of the abortive Bill 
on this subject which elsewhere receives the 
commendation of Mr. Shea (p. 130). Lord 
Macaulay is made to say that Pitt was not a 
great statesman (p. 42), the fact being that 
he nowhere says anything of the kind. 
The account (p. 266) of the conciliation 
plan of Lord North, brought forward early 
in 1775, is defective, and, curiously enough, 
unfair to the colonists. The essential difference 
between the plan of North and that brought 
forward at the same time by Chatham was 
that, while the latter proposed to recogniss 
the existence of Congress and to repeal all the 
vexatious statutes passed since 1763, the 
former would not hear of Congress, and 
only suggested that, should any single colony 
undertake to provide for the common defence 
and the civil government, and should that 
plan be approved by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, Great Britain should abstain from 
imposing any tax within the province. Here is 
Chief Justice Shea’s account :—‘‘ The Ameri- 
cans, so went this project, should arrange means 
for contributing their share to the common 
defence; the exercise of the right to tax 
might then, without hesitation, be suspended ; 
and the privilege of raising their own allot- 
ment would be conceded to the colonists” 
(p. 266). The Duke of Cumberland is repre- 
sented (p. 265) as defending the cause of the 
colonists in Parliament in 1774. It is true 
that the Duke of Cumberland was a supporter 
of the Rockingham Whigs, but he died in 
1765; and the Rockingham Whigs were the 
authors of the Declaratory Act, one of the 
favourite objects of Chief Justice Shea’s 
animadversions. 

Chief Justice Shea also takes a melancholy 
pleasure in adorning his narrative with expres- 
sions which the author of The Federalist 
would have been the first to condemn. There 
is a terrible phrase, “‘ State household ”—bor- 
rowed, apparently, from the German—by which 
Chief Justice Shea describes what the world 
has hitherto been content to designate by the 
name of “Government.” Such expressions 
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as “fierce memorable opposition,” “ refined 
sensuous gallantry,’’ “a remarkable career of 
libidinous delight,” too often occur. “ Irre- 
ligious antipathy” is the curious term by 
which Chief Justice Shea indicates the fact of 
the inhabitants of Canada being mostly 
Catholic, and those of New England Protestant. 
The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill are brought on to 
the stage without the least regard to their 
connexion with the narrative. There is a 
very serious misrepresentation of a speech 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s on the right of search 
in a note at p. 140, which, coming from 
a judge of the Marine Court, is important. 
Lord Lyndhurst, on July 26, 1858, made in 
the House of Lords a speech upon the 
Declaration of Paris and the abandonment 
by England under that document of, inter 
alia, the claim that free ships do not make 
free goods—in other words, the claim that the 
flag of a neutral should not protect the goods 
of a belligerent. In this speech Lord Lynd- 
hurst argued two things, and with irresistible 
force; first, that there was no distinction 
between the ‘‘ right of visit” and the “ right 
of search,” the latter term being simply the 
English translation of the French expression 
“droit de visite’’ and, secondly, that the 
admission by England of the doctrine of 
“ free ships making free goods” in no manner 
constituted an abandonment by England of 
the right of search, that right being necessary 
to ascertain whether the ships professing 
neutrality were really neutrals or not, and 
whether, their neutrality having been ascer- 
tained, the goods on board were contraband or 
not contraband—the doctrine, in fact, laid 
down by Sir William Scott in the famous case 
of the Maria, a case with which Chief Justice 
Shea is probably familiar. But Chief Justice 
Shea (p. 140) positively represents Lord Lynd- 
hurst as asserting that “no such right as the 
right of search ever existed,” that it was only 
the “ assumption of a right,’’ and that England 
had now wisely abandoned it. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Shea chooses 
he can write with terseness and vigour. The 
account of Livingstone (pp. 167-169), who so 
strongly influenced Hamilton’s early career, and 
of Seabury, the loyalist Bishop of Connecticut, 
Hamilton’s literary antagonist, are clear and, 
above all, impartial. The summary of Hamil- 
ton’s character (p. 19)—with the exception of 
the sentence about the State household—and 
of his personal appearance (p. 45) bring the 
great statesman, mind and body, with distinct- 
ness before the reader. Here and there are 
almost epigrammatic phrases, such as: “ when 
Liberty is on the wing, Crime need not be its 
associate a-foot,” or when we are told how 
Hamilton recognised that in politics “ it 
was by entering deep waters that shallows 
are best avoided.” 

The two following passages illustrate Chief 
Justice Shea’s style at its best. The first is 
a sketch of that mighty race of men who, in the 


camp and in the study, founded the American 
Republic :-— 


‘The great characters who really guided public 
affairs and led to the establishment of the 
American Republic were not wild and en- 
thusiastic theorists. They sought fact and the 
philosophy of example, whenever and wherever 
they moyed in the mighty work which they 


undertook. Erratic imaginations were checked. 
The heat of zealots was chilled in the colder, 
clearer, and drier intellectuality, of those who 
gave shape and motion to-the colonial proceed- 
ings. Such minds, calm and earnest, had no taste 
to masquerade and strut as Plutarch’s men, nor 
to speak a language unknown to their simple 
sires. It could not occur to them to new name 
spring, ‘the Floreal,’ nor the glorious fall of 
the year, with its carnival of leaves, ‘the 
Fructidor.’ The old ways were to be their 
ways, as they had been those of their fathers. 
They clung to the constitution and laws of 
England as the paternal great charter of their 
liberties against Parliament and King. They 
never strayed into the alluring mazes of the 
eternal ‘ rights of man,’ nor presupposed the un- 
historical and unnatural doctrine of ‘the 
social contract.’ The latter was instinctively 
rejected as chimerical and unsupported by 
reason or experience, and its pernicious influence 
never rau into the more decorous forms of 
American politics. To them liberty was not a 
phrase or an hypothesis, but a living fact.fin 
the light of which they had learned the reason- 
ableness of restraint by prescribed law, and the 
efficacy of obedience. They had learned ‘ how 
a free people gladly pays obedience to those laws 
which its conscience has recognised as the best 
expression of social and political justice.’ Such 
laws were theirs. Lawless and uncertain 
fancies are not among the lessons which the 
American Revolution taught Europe. The de- 
structive doctrinaires of France were not among 
the progeny of American liberty. Compare 
even the Girondists with the public men of the 
American Revolution, and the Girondists lessen 
in thecomparison. Phocion was not more above 
the influence of the mob, nor the energy and 
discretion of William the Silent more commend- 
able ” (pp. 58-60), 


The following is an account of the condition 
of things which finally led up to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution—the great work of 
Hamilton, his permanent title to immor- 
tality :— 


‘It was proclaimed, and circumstances led to 
the belief that the States had each achieved its 
independence for itself, that the Confederation 
was a league offensive and defensive, but not a 
Government. The States were unwilling to 
surrender that independence, and merge their 
existence into a common form, wherein each 
would lose its individuality as water does in water. 
The general Government held a barren sceptre. 
It could plead, but not enforce. It could give 
judgment, but had no means to execute it. It 
was all head and noarms. It could devise, but 
not perform. It could request the States, but 
not act upon the persons or property of the in- 
dividual inhabitants. The State stood between 
the Confederation and the people. The general 
Government had no fund, nor the power, in 
and by itself, to raise a fund. It had al- 
ready borrowed and created public debts. 
They were due, and owing to domestic and 
to foreign creditors. Yet the general Govern- 
ment found itself without requisite authority to 
lay taxes or, by imposts, to get in a revenue. 
The State Governments solemnly declined to 
concede such powers, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure. A public credit of course could not exist; 
no sort of valid assurance could be given to 
pay. Commercial jealousies and contentions 
among the States brought fearful bodings. 
Domestic peace was verily in danger. The 
general Government, unable to respond to its 
vicarious liabilities, became the object of positive 
assault. Thearmyclamoured. The soldiers did 
not demand money, only that some reasonably 
sure provision might be made for ultimate pay- 
ment. Congress was unable eyen to give this. 
The States refused toaid. . . . W 





ashington 


wrote a letter to Congress appealing to its sense 
of justice. The appeal was to an empty, hope- 
lessly bankrupt treasury; to a Congress with 
no power to fill it; to States too jealous of a 
national Government to make the grant. The 
‘justice’ of the country slept on undisturbed 
by any emotions of gratitude; the claims of the 
soldiers were pushed aside and then forgotten, 
The continental army ceased to exist. The 
troops returaed to their poverty-stricken homes, 
Happy the patriot who falls upon the field of 
glory. Rather the death of Leonidas than the 
doom of Belisarius ” (pp. 68-71). 


Chief Justice Shea hints at the possibility of 
a continuation of this work, so as to embrace the 
later and better-known portion of Hamilton’s 
career. As Hamilton had then become a 
leader in American politics, there will no 
longer be any temptation to make him the 
centre of events with which he had nothing to 
do; and the result of Chief Justice Shea’s 
labours, on condition of a decent burial being 
given to the ‘State household’? and ‘ the 
libidinous delights’ of the early American 
statesmen, may be awaited with interest. 

Epmonp FirzMavRice. 








Rabelais. By W. Besant. (“ Foreign Classics 
for English Readers.”) (W. Blackwood & 
Sons.) 


Mr. Besant’s Rabelais is perhaps the most 
useful and successful of the volumes in the 
series of “ Foreign Classics.” Rabelais is a 
writer so constantly referred to, that the 
peculiar public which never reads anything at 
first hand cannot but be curious about him. 
Again, he is not a writer who can be recom- 
mended to women, though Mr. Besant goes 
too far when he says that he “‘ can be appre- 
ciated by students only.” Every man of 
healthy mind who reads at all should read 
Rabelais. He may offend, but he does not 
corrupt ; and in France, at least, every man 
who can read is another reader for the author 
of Pantagruel. Though the English public 
may be curious about him, their curiosity can 
never be really satisfied. Rabelais cannot well 
be cooked into literary pap. Rabelais is a 
Homére bouffon. The whole world lives in 
his pages; epitomes and extracts can never 
do justice to a writer so broad in style and so 
universal in matter. Mr. Besant aims at 
quite enough when he tries to show ‘‘ by what 
qualities Rabelais has drawn to himself, and 
continues to draw, the praise and admiration 
of those who study him.” He finds that 
Rabelais is 


“that rarest of human beings—a man who has 
deeply studied, who is perpetually thinking over 
the problems of life and death, birth, growth, 
and decay; who perceives the many disappoiat- 
ments inevitable at every step of civilisation; 
who feels the silence of the universe; who 
ardently desires fuller knowledge, more light; 
and yet who maintains to the end of life the 
cheerfulness and the hope of youth.” 


Yes ; this is the charm of Rabelais. He saw, 
as we see it, the overturn of a world ; the ruin, 
or what seemed the ruin, of a religion. He 
saw hope fail and force wasted, and Panta- 
gruel wept strange tears at the thought of the 
death of Christ. Yet Rabelais did not yield 
to the inconsolable regret d’wn monde, and 
he never whined over the destinies of a race 





born on this beautiful earth. Mirth and 
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patience were always with him, and with 
these and the friendship of good men and 
good books he needed no oracle to bid him 
enjoy. 

Mr. Besant brings out very clearly, it 
seems, this wise philosophy, which lies behind 
the grotesques of Rabelais’ work, and which in- 
forms his more serious thought and his poetical 
fancies. The description, too, of Chinon, the 
changeless little town where Rabelais was 
born, beside the pleasant waters of France 
and near the castles of her Kings, is very 
useful. Picturesque writing is not to be 
despised when it brings us closer to a great 
writer and to the world in which he lived. 
The recent researches of M. Fleury have 
made it possible to draw up a comparatively 
clear statement of the events in Rabelais’ life. 
Thus, in several essential points, the Rabelais 
is as good as sympathy, local knowledge, and 
the following of a recent and fairly accurate 
biographer can make it. One would gladly 
have heard more about Rabelais’ political 
ideas. There are, however, two or three 
points in which Mr. Besant appears to me to 
err, from following and even exaggerating the 
unsupported statements of M. Fleury. Preju- 
dice, too, has possibly clouded his narrative and 
made him unjust to some distinguished French 
poets and critics. As the readers of manuals 
and primers probably know little, ex hypothesi, 
beyond what their teachers tell them, the 
name and fame of dead authors should be 
treated, in such works, with cautious respect. 

In the first place, it is extremely difficult to 
understand Mr. Besant’s views about the 
relation of Rabelais to the Revival of Letters. 
He lays much stress on what he oddly calls 
Rabelais’ “ cloistership,” on his long years 
of seclusion from the world. 


“Tt has been pointed out,’ Mr. Besant says, 
“and needlessly insisted on, that Rabelais was 
born at the very high tide of the Renaissance— 
that he was a child of that greatly hopeful time, 
when the discovery of a new world, of a new 
learning, of new thoughts, opened up endless 
vistas of happy and glad forelooking. It is 
only true so far as dates go. . . . Rabelais 
went, a boy, into the darkness of his cell, full of 
the old-world prejudices, ideas, and traditions, 
and came out of it, after many years of twilight, 
into a sunshine which dazzled him.” 


Rabelais has not exactly the air of a dazzled 
owl of the cloisters. It is not easy to under- 
stand how he got his knowledge of the new 
learning, but it is certain that learned he 
became, even while he lived among monks. 
Mr. Besant’s book adds nothing to our know- 
ledge, or rather does not enlighten our ignor- 
ance, concerning the life that was possible for 
& student in “the convent of La Baumette, 
near Angers,” where it is certain at least that 
the sons of great men were sent to school. 
In his later convent life, Mr. Besant says he 
read “Latin, Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, French, 
- + . everything.”’ All this would have 
been impossible had Rabelais not been a child 
of the Renaissance. By a queer incon- 


sistency Mr. Besant makes Rabelais himself 
say as much, and calls him an author “ who 
has never ceased congratulating himself on 
being born in a time so favourable to scholars.” 
Thus Rabelais himself “insisted on” the 
very thing on which Mr. Besant thinks it 
“needless” to insist. 








This is an inadvertence of little moment. 
It is a more serious error to confuse the facts 
about Ronsard, Joachim du Bellay, and that 
movement of learned men which gave France 
sonnets in place of ballades and odes in 
place of rondeaux. Mr. Besant greatly detests 
this movement. To our generation there 
certainly seems something pedantic, and even 
impertinent, in the attempt to alter, of con- 
scious purpose, the diction of a language and the 
style of national poetry. One-sided and half- 
taught such attempts generally are, but they 
do their work and leave their mark; nor are 


Malherbe, Spenser, Ronsard, and Wordsworth 


to be despised because they were too much 
attached to their own ideas, too disdainful of 
national tendencies and the taste of previous 
generations. Mr. Besant “treads on their 
pride with still greater pride.” He calls 
Joachim du Bellay (the most original of the 
innovators) “a pedant and prig,’’ who “has 
written a great deal of verse which does not 
permit itself to be read and two or three 
poems of considerable sweetness and delicacy.” 
Well, Edmund Spenser could not only read 
du Bellay’s poems, but thought it worth while 
to translate them, and to call Mr. Besant’s 
“prig” the “first garland of free poesie.” 
Mr. Besant may reply that the author of 
the Faery Queen was a “pedant and prig.” 
From such an authoritative judgment there 
is no appeal, but some people may still 
fancy that Spenser was as good a judge 
of poetry as Mr. Besant of priggishness. 
When Mr. Besant says that ‘‘ Rabelais was 
popular, Ronsard left alone and forgotten,” 
one can only marvel at the part which 
imagination may play in the history of 
literature. Mr. Besant has freely translated 
M. Fleury’s “on abandonnait volontiers 
Ronsard a des travaux pdetiques.” Ronsard 
Ronsard was then the King’s favourite com- 
panion, Bonet says, and his most trusted 
partner at lawn-tennis (balon) and other 
sports. Such people are not “left alone and 
forgotten.” Ronsard, it fis needless to say, 
was the recipient of more splendid and 
princely honours and favours than any 
other artist of that magnificent age. As to 
popularity, many years after his death the 
guest at alittle country inn heard the maid 
humming “ an ode of old Ronsard’s.” Mean- 
while, Rabelais, according to Mr. Besant 
himself, “led a wandering life, and was 
dependent on patrons’ wealth, failed to secure 
adequate support, and died in comparative 
poverty.”’ If du Bellay and Ronsard disliked 
Rabelais, and took a base revenge by writing 
rancorous epitaphs, they can hardly have dis- 
liked him out of envy of his success. M. 
Fleury has misled Mr. Besant into thinking 
that Du Bellay met Rabelais in Rome. Du 
Bellay did not go there till two years 
after Rabelais’ return. Mr. Besant’s other 
theory, that the rigmarole of the Limousin 
in Pantagruel “is a parody of the new 
French sought to be introduced by Ron- 
sard and his friends,’ for which “the 
school never forgave Rabelais,” rests on a 
blunder of the purest water. The first 
edition of the Pantagruel, in which the 
Limousin scholar “talks the new Latinised 
French which Ronsard and his friends were 
endeavouring to introduce,” appeared in 1532, 
when Ronsard was eight years old! Rabelais 








should have hit a man his own weight, and 
not a child of eight. Let us admire the 
Corsican revenge of Ronsard, conceived when 
he was an innovating babe of tender years, 
and gratified after such long waiting! The 
“school” which makes Mr. Besant so angry, 
must have been, at most, an infant school. 
Mr. Besant’s error about a literary quarrel 
of the sixteenth century, would be of no great 
importance if it did not occur in a popular 
manual. He has unluckily taken a side with- 
out troubling himself much about facts. A 
critic who says that Ronsard “ groaned and 
sneered” translates Fleury’s “ Ronsard était 
maigre et grave” too loosely. 

There is another small matter of bibli- 
ography which, perhaps, might trouble a re- 
viewer writing far from the books of Brunet 
and the good bibliophile Jacob. Mr. Besant 
says that Rabelais’ fifth book was not pub- 
lished till 1562. This is correct as far as 
the fragment of the Isle Sonante is concerned. 
Otherwise the date is 1564. My copy of 
Rabelais, however, is entitled, Les Guvres de 
M. Frangois Rabelais, Docteur en Medecine, 
contenant cing Livres, de la Vie, Faicts et Dits 
heroiques de Gargantua et de son Fils Panta- 
gruel: plus la Prognostications pantagrueline, 
avec I Oracle de la Dive Bacbuc et le Mot de la 
Bouteille, augmenté des Navigations et ? Ile 
Sonante, etc., etc. This copy is dated “ Lyon, 
par Jean Martin, 1558.” The fifth book has, 
like the third and fourth, a separate pagina- 
tion and index, but is referred to on the title- 
page. But M. Brunet, it appears, thinks 
that the date of this edition has been falsified 
by accident or design. A. Lana. 








Archaeologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the 
Parish of Adel, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire: being an Attempt to delineate 
its Past and Present Associations, Archaeo- 
logical, Topographical, and Scriptural. By 
Henry Trail Simpson. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 

Tue village of Adel near Leeds possesses one 

of the most interesting Norman churches in 

the North of England. Standing, as it does, 
in a place where early remains abound, it long 
ago attracted attention. Ralph Thoresby, 
the Leeds antiquary, a man of advanced 
knowledge for the time in which he lived, 
actually thought that it was a Roman temple. 
The late Mr. Simpson, the author of the book 
before us, was Rector of Adel. He evidently 
took great pride in his church and parish, and 
it would seem to have been one of his amuse- 
ments to collect everything he could find 
concerning the place and neighbourhood. 
Some of the facts he has brought together are 
curious, and, considered as the undigested 
contents of a note-book, there are few of 
them that have not a certain value. It has 
been, however, a grave mistake to print 
the book as the author left it. Mr. 

Simpson was a local antiquary, not in 

any sense whatever an historian or a 

philologist. His speculations, therefore, on 

the derivation of the names of places can be 
of no value to anyone. It is next to impos- 
sible to arrive at the truth on such matters 
by mere guess-work, and yet guesses of this 
sort are taken up and believed in by the 
uninstructed with the same amount of trust 
as would be given to the reasoned con- 
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clusions of men who had devoted their lives 
to philology. We give one specimen of 
what we mean. It has been suggested that a 
Phoenician colony may have existed at Adel, 
‘‘and the worship of their goddess Aidan been 
established, and thus a name given to a 
lace which, generation after generation, has 
Sahel down to us as Adhill, or Adan-hill. 
Nevertheless, in the termination el we recognise, 
in Arabic and cognate dialects, a term given to 
the Supreme Being, via., Zl, Eloim, Allah, &c. 
Thus, Adel will signify the ‘ great’ or ‘ powerful 
God ;’ and if the last syllable of the word Adan 
be dropped, and 7 substituted in its place, we 
shall have, instead of Ad-an-el, the very word 
Ad-el.” 
Jacob Bryant’s Ancient Mythology was evi- 
dently a great favourite with Mr. Simpson, 
and had the effect of directing his speculations 
in an entirely wrong direction. We do not 
remember, however, even there to have come 
upon anything quite so unreasonable as the‘ 
above. For a true parallel we must turn to 
Godfrey Higgins’ wonderful suggestion that 
Brimham near Ripon is the equivalent of 
Beth Rimmon (Celtic Druids, p. 169). 

Local antiquaries of former days were com- 
monly unaware that the cross was ever used 
for any other object than as a symbol of 
Christianity. So it came to pass ‘that when- 
ever they found any object or ornament on 
which a cross could be made out, it was at 
once set down as a relic of Christianity. This 
error has, it would seem, passed away, and 
left in its room a new delusion not one whit 
less absurd. Because the cross is found in 
Egypt, Mexico, and India used to symbolise 
non-christian ideas, we are by no means at 
liberty to conclude, without other strong 
evidence, that cruciform objects existing in 
this country are not of Christian origin. 
Certain early headstones of graves have been 
found in Adel Church, and these are orna- 
mented with crosses and circles. Such-like 
stones are by no means common, but they 
have been found widely scattered throughout 
England, and no antiquary of whom we have 
heard ever doubted that they were grave- 
stones. Mr. Simpson came to a different 
conclusion; he imagined them to be the 
upright stones of the central circle of a 
temple devoted to serpent worship. 

In the vestry of Adel Church, which seems 
to be a museum of parish antiquities, there 
are preserved twelve or fourteen querns for 
grinding corn. Mr. Simpson was unable 
to even guess their age; we are, however, 
furnished with sketches of six of them. Very 
little is at present known as to the variations 
in form of the quern in different ages. That 
they were used here in pre-Roman times is 
certain, and we know that they were imported 
into England as late as the time of the Pro- 
tectorate. They are yet employed in Faroe, 
and it is confidently stated that they were in 
use within the memory of people now alive 
in the “deep valley recesses’? of Cumber- 
land. No arguments can therefore be con- 
structed out of them as to the race or culture 
of the former inhabitants of Adel. We 
believe that the conical querns are the most 
ancient, and that those which are flat, like the 
stones of a modern flour-mili in miniature, 
are either Roman or very recent. 

Mr. Simpson has noted the fact that at 


lst of May, a practice which we feared had 
become obsolete in England. 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 








GEORGE TICKNOR’S SPANISH LIBRARY. 


Catalogue of the Spanish Library and of the 
Portuguese Books bequeathed by George 
Ticknor to the Boston Public Library ; 
together with the Collection of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature in the General 
Library. By James Lyman Whitney. (Bos- 
ton: Printed by order of the Trustees.) 


Tue late George Ticknor, in the course of a 
life devoted more especially to the study of 
Spanish, accumulated a valuable collection of 
books relating to the literature of the Iberian 
peninsula. From his communings with them 
came that History of Spanish Literature on 
which his own fame mainly rests, and which 
remains a monument, not only of his untiring 
industry, but of his accurate and penetrating 
criticism. It is seldom that a man entirely 
succeeds in entering the inner circle of the 
thought and feeling of a language “ unto which 
he was not born;” and it was only by long- 
continued study that Ticknor acquired that 
profound and minute familiarity with Spanish 
literature by which he was distinguished. At 
his death he bequeathed his Spanish and Por- 
tuguese books to the Public Library of the 
city of Boston, with a fund for its. future 
enlargement. When the books came to the 
Public Library they numbered 3,907; the 
subsequent additions have increased them to 
5,355 volumes. These, added to the books 
of a like nature in the general collection, 
make a total of 9,845 books and pamphlets. 
Such is the numerical extent of the collection 
which has been catalogued. There are more 
Spanish books in the British Museum, in the 
Imperial Library of Vienna, and in the 
private library of Lord Holland; but it may 
be doubted whether, on the whole, there is 
anywhere a more characteristic or interesting 
collection of Iberian literature. Mr. Ticknor 
began to collect these books in 1817, and had 
accumulated the bulk of them before the year 
1852. In that period, if there were many 
difficulties, there were also many prizes. His 
collection is naturally strongest in the depart- 
ments of history and general literature, and 
includes some of the rarest of Spanish books. 
The cataloguer’s notes are not only numer- 
ous, but show a minute acquaintance with 
Spanish bibliography, and bring to light data 
from unexpected quarters. ‘Thus we have a 
reference to Tobin’s analysis of the Gitanilla 
de Madrid, which is buried in Miss Benger’s 
Memoirs of that once better-known dramatist. 
This trifle has necessitated three entries in 
the Catalogue (pp. 31, 335, 374), beside being 
referred to ina suggestive note on the Gypsies, 
in which the literary relations of Cervantes’ 
Gitanilla are indicated (p. 167). Solis, 
Middleton, Weber, Longfellow, and it may 
be Victor Hugo and George Eliot, have all 
been more or less indebted to Cervantes’ 
charming gypsy girl. The note on Columbus 
is a brief guide to the best authorities on 
that great sailor, and indicates the attitude of 
each writer from the derogatory Goodrich, 
who abases him below Vespucius, to the 
eulogistic de Lorgnes, who desires his canoni- 





Elmscliffe bonfires are still lighted on the 


sation. There are similar useful notes on 


Calderon, Camoéns, Cervantes, Cortes, 
Florida, the Inquisition, the Moors in Spain, 
Portugal, Lope de Vega, and many other topics, 
Under “Spain,” the entries really con- 
stitute a select bibliographical guide to the 
history, antiquities, and literature of the 
country. The notes on Don Quixote appear 
to be the only MS. of Ticknor’s in the library 
(p. 372). Great pains have been taken to 
display the contents of miscellaneous books 
and collections. Thus, the works in the sixty- 
nine volumes of the Biblioteca de Autores 
espaiioles are all enumerated (pp. 35, 423), 
and the contents of the Semanario erudito are 
given at length (p. 327); but the same treat- 
ment is not extended to the Revista de la 
Universidad de Madrid and other periodicals, 

Looking to the composite character of the 
library, it is to be regretted that the books 
which formed Ticknor’s own collection have 
not been indicated by some mark to distinguish 
them from the more recent acquisitions. This 
is, indeed, often done by the MS. notes which 
Ticknor placed in many of his books. Some 
of these are now printed for the first time, 
and serve as a supplement to the History. 
Thus we learn Fernan Caballero’s disinclina- 
tion to send him the pamphlets written by 
her father in the somewhat stormy contro- 
versy as to the merits of the old dramatists 
(p. 41). Ticknor was on the look-out for 
them for twenty years! Collectors will under- 
stand and sympathise with his exultation on 
their acquisition. Another of his notes in 
the Cancionero general shows with what a 
heavy hand the Inquisition dealt with litera- 
ture. The rare early editions have pages 
cut out and others defaced by the action 
of that strangest of literary tribunals (p. 58). 
Mariana’s seventy-three years did not save 
him from penance and imprisonment for pub- 
lishing at Cologne a volume containing an 
essay reflecting on the manner in which 
the currency had been debased by the Duke 
of Lerma (p. 215). So, when La Torre gave 
to the Spanish public the Agudezas de Juan 
Oven, he carefully omitted those epigrams 
offensive to the Church which gained Owen a 
place in the Roman Index (p. 256). In 
another note, Ticknor quotes from Porreno 
that Philip II., “‘ llamado, con justo razon, el 
prudente,” prided himself upon three things— 
“ having never worn any kind of loose breeches, 
never having ridden on a mule, and never 
having danced” (p. 278). Mr. Ticknor had 
a curious collection of modern Spanish folk- 
books, including subjects of legend, history, 
chivalrous fiction, and religious forgery. In 
these “a spirit of blind and extravagant 
credulity” manifests itself, now in echoes of 
mediaeval romance and now in the “gross 
fiction of a letter of Christ found in His 
sepulchre” (p. 298). There are many miscella- 
neous curiosities, from the Giustiniani Psalter, 
with its biographical sketch of Columbus 
(p. 34), to the poems of Juan Latino, the Negro 
professor of Latin and Greek in the Cathedral 
School of Granada (p. 192). 

“This Catalogue,” says Mr. Whitney, “is 
not intended to be a bibliography of Spanish 
literature.” It is, however, a most important 
contribution to that most confused and obscure 
field of research. Wherever it is examined if 
will show Mr. Whitney’s scholarly care and in- 





sight. Nor has he forgotten that bibliography 
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has a purpose other than the description of rare 
books for the benefit of collectors, and should 
be a guide to real study. In this helpful 
quality the Ticknor Catalogue is worthy of the 
ripe scholarship and popular instincts of the 
man whose collection it records. It is an 
earnest that Ticknor rightly estimated his 
fellow-citizens when he dedicated his fine 
Spanish library to public uses, 
Witiram E. A. Axon. 








NEW NOVELS. 
“ Haworth’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

David Ieslie. By 8.8. Thorburn. 2 vols. 
(Black wood.) 

“ Monsieur Love.” By Ethel Coxon. 2 vols. 
(R. Bentley & Son.) 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret 


Harte. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Berkshire Lady. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. (Macmillan.) 


Mes. Burnett’s new novel is more than 
merely readable. It is a very good and 
clever book, and the impression it produces 
is unmistakeably an impression of power. 
The story is simple enough, and is not, 
perhaps, so well and straightly told as might 
be; but even in Mrs. Burnett’s manner of 
narrative there is matter for praise, inasmuch 
as it abounds in suggestiveness, and conveys 
by implication a very great deal of what is at 
once exact and new. It is with singular 
delicacy and assurance, indeed, that Mrs. 
Burnett proceeds upon her way. Her prin- 
cipal aim appears to be purely psychological, 
though subordinate to it there is an intention 
of narrating a kind of history and of sketch- 
ing contemporary manners and speech, and 
her main interest is centred upon the figures 
of her two heroes, Jem Haworth and Hilary 
Murdoch. This is so far unfortunate, inas- 
much as these two figures, for all the pains 
that have been bestowed on them, are prac- 
tically but spirited failures, neither of them 
being of nearly the value and interest that 
attach to old Briarley, who is intended at 
best to be but a comic supernumerary. 
Both are ably attempted, but neither is quite 
completely done, and in the story of their 
rivalry for Rachel Ffrench it is not possible to 
get up a very lively interest. Haworth, by 
far the more effective of the two, has been 
drawn in boldly, and with a certain swashing 
energy, a certain rough sympathy, that are 
now and then not unimpressive. But even 
Haworth is not at all a man for men, he is 
only a lay figure for a novel, and Hilary 
Murdoch—his antipodes in every sense— 
has in this way much in common 
with him. 

_ With the women of Haworth’s the case 
18 otherwise. With these Mrs. Burnett is 
better able to deal than with commercial 
swashbucklers of the type of Haworth, or 
artists in mechanics like Hilary Murdoch. 
Everyone of them feeis alive, and in none 
of them is there aught but what is right 
womanly and true. The list of them is a 
long one. There is Christian Murdoch and 
there is Janey Briarley, and the passionate 
reticence of the one is as right as the quaint, 








shrewd, half-pathetic precocity of the other. 
There is Rachel Ffrench and Mrs. Haworth ; 
and if Rachel Ffrench—cold, proud, heart- 
less, fearless, strong—is a triumph of skill 
and insight, the tender, tremulous, beautiful 
maternity of the old woman is a triumph not 
less great and not less splendid. Good 
enough, too, in their several ways to make the 
fortune of an ordinary novel are Mrs. Mur- 
doch, Mrs. Briarley, and Granny Dixon; so 
that there is really not one of Mrs. Burnett’s 
many women but is from the first assured of 
sympathy aud applause, so cunningly and 
delicately is each one handled, and so 
admirably autochthonic is the speech in 
which each one is made to unfold herself. 
That the more violent scenes of the novel are 
well and graphically written, I need not say ; 
Mrs. Burnett has approved herself already 
too good an artist in description. I will add, 
however, that the fight between Haworth and 
Reddy appears to me to be singularly tame 
and altogether unworthy of a book which 
contains such a capital bit of work as the 
attack on Ffrench’s house and the scene in 
which Haworth addresses his hands and quells 
the strike. 


David Leslie, which is written by a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, is some- 
what obligingly described as “A Story of 
the Afghan Frontier.” The fact is that it is 
not a story at all, the love affair of David 
Leslie and Mary Hay, which serves as a 
romantic excuse for Mr. Thorburn’s dis- 
coursing, being uninteresting and uneventful 
to the last degree, and the book itself being 
no more than a wordy and rather dreary set 
of sketches of Anglo-Indian and Afghan life 
and manners. As a contribution to the 
literature of the Anglo-Afghan question David 
Leslie is not, it may be, without a kind of 
interest; but as a novel it has no sort of 
attractiveness, and ’tis only on the impulse 
of a stern and awful sense of duty that one is 
able to reach the last page. It is like a 
square dance in the height of the season; 
everyone in it walks languidly through his 
share of the business, and when it is over and 
done you are puzzled to say that there has 
been any dancing at all. The fact that there 
is a background of wild hillmen to the 
dancers, and that these shaggy creatures 
now and then intrude themselves within the 
circle of the quadrille, is of very little con- 
sequence, for they behave with no more 
spirit than the white folk, and the noise of 
their shouts and protestations sounds far off 
and thin, as in a dream of old newspapers and 
notes by “ Our Special Correspondent.” The 
English of Surfuraz, both spoken and written, 
is amusing—indeed, the speech of that 
worthy in the name of the hillmen to the 
returning Deputy-Commissioner (i., p. 240) 
is really very pleasant fooling ; and here and 
there are sketches of Afghan life and 
manners that read truly if a little tamely. 
But David Leslie is none the less a dull book, 
and, as a novel, seems to have as little exist- 
ence as may be. 


It is not altogether a misfortune that any 
branch of that one of the Commandments 
which lies at the root of French fiction should 
be a thing unpardonable in England. The 
mind of the novelist is greatly and healthily 


exercised as to ways and means of producing 
an improper effect without any real impro- 
priety ; and in this manner the imagination 
of those who go down to Mudie’s in three 
volumes is perhaps more strenuously exerted 
than otherwise it would be. The triangular 
duel we know of has to be arranged and 
fought, but there is nothing in the pistols but 
powder, and, as there is no danger to any one 
of the combatants, a great deal of ingenuity 
has to be expended in getting up an appear- 
ance of danger, so that an interest in the 
parties may be excited and, if possible, 
retained. Time was when every novelist saw 
in the problem an opportunity of bigamy, and 
in its solution a chanceof murder. Of late it 
has become the fashion to love unlawfully but 
chastely, and to die as soon as possible of con- 
sumption or ofa broken heart. Miss Coxon is in 
this sense something of a fashionable novelist. 
Her hero is a pure and spotless married actor, 
who is separated from his wife, and her 
heroine is a pure and spotless young lady 
who falls in love with the hero. Unhappily, 
the hero’s wife, who is an actress, is also pure 
and spotless, so that there is no way out of 
the deadlock but for the actor to take angina 
pectoris and die. This he does, and the 
heroine is left to lament him, and for his sake 
to live single all her days. The story is, as 
may be imagined, not very strong. Miss 
Coxon has done her best to be readable, 
however; and she has ‘‘ created” a good 
many characters which look vile enough at a 
distance, and written a good deal of dialogue 
which has an air sometimes of sprightliness 
and sometimes of passion, and is really as 
effective as could be expected. 


Of late Mr. Bret Harte has produced but 
little that is worthy of his old reputation. 
Indeed, with the exception, perhaps, of Zhe 
Heiress of Red Dog, he has written little or 
nothing that recalls the hand that gave us 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat and How Santa 
Claus came to Simpson’s Bar. Judged by 
the standard of his highest work, The Twins 
of Table Mountain is not of extraordinary 
merit; but it is a great improvement on his 


bard stuff, and will be read with pleasure, if 


without emotion. To say that its story is 
vague in itself, and made more vague in the 
telling, is no more than to say that Mr. Bret 
Harte is the author; and to add that the 
types it introduces are in a certain sense 
familiar, and of an old and well-worn strain, 
is to add no more than the truth. But if 
the story is loose and flimsy, it is excellently 
written and full of passionate suggestiveness 
and clever dramatic dialogue; if the types 
are old, they are presented to us under a new 
aspect; the effect of the whole thing is good, 
and there are passages in it of great merit. 
Altogether, it should prove a pleasant surprise 
to the large circle of readers who have faith 
in Mr. Harte, and whose faith, it may be, has 
had of late to bear up under a good many 
trials. 


Frances Kendrick, the ‘ Berkshire Lady” 
of Mrs. Macquoid’s new story, is a lively and 
passionate young person who falls in love at 
first sight with Mr. Benjamin Child, and 
finding that he does not mean to propose to 
her—which, indeed, was scarce to be ex- 
pected of him after a first interview—pens 
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him a challenge with the intention of making 
him fight a duel. A scene ensues between 
a masked lady and a sprightly gallant that 
reminds you of the way they used to do in Con- 
greve’s days, and ends, as usual, in a mar- 
riage in the dark ; so that Mr. and Mrs. Child 
are made happy, and there is an end of them. 
The little story has not much in it, but it is 
freshly and daintily written, and will serve 
to while away an hour not unpleasantly. Of 
course, Mrs. Macquoid has not had the 
effrontery to write such romantics of the 
cotton-spinning age she has written them for. 
The date of her dream is among the ‘“‘ tea-cup 
times’’; her heroine wears a hoop and a 
head, and her heroes swear “i” faith!” and 
“fore George!” with great ease and anima- 
tion; while her England is an England of 
oaks and merriment and primroses, and has 
a sort of morning hour upon it whose presence 
it is. very comforting to feel. 

W. E. Hentey. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Doctrine of the Apocalypse and its Rela- 
tions to the Gospel and Epistles of John. By 
Pastor Herman Gebhardt. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. John Jefferson. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Olark.) This work is 
a valuable contribution to the controversy on 
the genuineness of the Gospel according to 
John; but the greater part of the volume is 
occupied by an entirely independent study of 
the doctrinal position of the writer of the 
Apocalypse. De Wette’s dictum, that nothing 
can be more certain in criticism than that the 
fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse cannot have 
the same author, was long accepted by the schools 
both of Schliermacher and of Baur, the former 
claiming the Gospel, the latter the Apocalypse, 
as the work of the apostle. But of late a disposi- 
tion among competent scholars not to consider 
the identity of the authorship of the two 
writings as a foreclosed question has been 
manifesting itself both in Holland and Germany, 
and Gebhardt has here given a painstaking 
and elaborate study of an extremely difficult 
subject, the dogmatic standpoint of the writer 
of the Revelation of St. John. 


The Apocalypse viewed under the Light of the 
Doctrines of the Unfolding Ages and the 
Restitution of all Things By Charles B. 
Waller, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
Mr. Waller, in this devout, but wholly un- 
critical, commentary, endeavours to establish 
that the eschatology of the Apocalypse is “a 
sublime and luminous revelation,” “ giving us 
glimpses,” among other things, of the final 
‘* restoration of all fallen spirits, whether of men 
or angels.” Very different is the careful judgment 
of Gebhardt on this question in the work just 
noticed. ‘‘ The religious ideas of the seer do not 
flow,” he declares (p. 290), ‘into a restoration, 
but into an absolute dualism.” ‘‘ The devil, hell, 
and the anti-ideal have been defeated. But the 
devil is not changed, hell is not purified, the 
anti-ideal is not idealised, nor are they destroyed 
in the sense of ceasing to exist.” The eschat- 
ology of the Pauline Epistles certainly yields it- 
self with less difficulty to ‘ restorationist ” 
theories than does that of the Apocalypse. 

Harmony of the Gospel Narratives of the 
Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our 
Blessed Lord, from the Vulgate, with English 
Notes. By the Rev. W. J. Walsh, D.D., Vice- 
President and Professor of Theology, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. (Dublin: M. H 
Gill and Son.) There is no part of the Gospel 
history that presents greater difficulties to the 
harmonist than the narratives of the Passion. 


Dr. Walsh has ventured on the task, and has 
attained, perhaps, as much success as is possible 
in such attempts. The Latin of the Vulgate is 
the text exhibited, but there seems to be no 
disinclination to accept readings from the better 
Greek MSS. when they facilitate the work of 
the harmonist. The special feature of Dr. 
Walsh’s work is the elaborate manner in which, 
not only sentences and phrases, but even words, 
are presented to the eye in their precise 
parallelism, showing at a glance the extent to 
which each evangelist has contributed to the 
history. The typographical difficulties to be 
encountered so as to attain this result must have 
been considerable, but they are successfully 
overcome. We wish that Dr. Walsh would, for 
the sake of those who cannot set quite so high 
a, value on the Latin Vulgate, reproduce his 
harmony, only substituting the Greek text. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools: The General 
Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, with Notes and 
Introduction. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell and Co.) The Com- 


‘| mentary for Schools: The Gospel according to 


St. John, with Commentary. By the Rev. H. W. 
Watkins, M.A. The Acts of the Apostles, with a 
Commentary. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians, with a Com- 
mentary. By T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. 
(Cassell.) The volumes of The Commentary for 
Schools are reprints of the notes on the three 
books of Scripture named above which appeared 
in The Commentary for English Readers edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. As must be expected, the 
work of the several writers is of unequal merit. 
One may with confidence look for. good 
work from Dr. Plumptre; but Mr. Watkins and 
Mr. Shore have also succeeded in producing 
serviceable commentaries on the parts allotted 
to them. On the whole, however, as intended 
for schools we doubt whether these ,yolumes 
will be found as useful as those of the 
series appearing under the name of The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, which was 
from the outset designed for its express 
purpose, while the commentary under Bishop 
Ellicott’s editorship appealed originally to a 
more general range of readers, and is here pre- 
sented without alteration. What, by-the-way, 
can Mr. Shore mean by commenting on the 
words ‘‘ upon the first day of the week” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 2) as follows:—‘*The Greek phrase (as 
given in the best MSS.) is literally on one of the 
Sabbaths” ? We are curious to know what 
MSS. Mr. Shore reckons better than Codd. x, 
A. B. C. and Cod. Claromont. 


The Psalms: The Authorised Version in the 
Original Rhythm. By the Rey. W. Macdonald 
Sinclair, Resident Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of London, &c. (Hatchards.) ‘The idea of 
the present publication,” Mr. Sinclair tells us, 
‘* is that the Psalms, analysed according to their 
sense and probable original structure, should 
explain themselves.” As simply following the 
verson of 1611 it does not, of course, pretend to 
possess any critical value, but the division 
into stanzas and the occasional brief words of 
comment will be found helpful by those for 
whom it is intended. 


The Groundwork of Belief: being an Enquiry 
into the Origin and Foundation of the Religious 
Sentiment. By H. Candler, M.A. (OC. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) The persons whom he styles 
‘*the orthodox ” vex the soul of this writer, 
and it is tothem this work is addressed. There 
is much wholesome pressing home of the fact of 
the narrow limits of ascertained truth. But 
Mr. Candler is of a sanguine temperament if 
he hopes that his improved Nicene and Apostles’ 
Creeds will be accepted by any who desire to 
retain the name of Christian. The Nicene 
formula, with every essential insisted on at 
Nicea and Constantinople carefully removed, is 





a curiosity in Symbolik, 


Conscience and Faith (La Conscience et la Foi), 
Five lectures by the late Athanase Ooquerel 
(Fils). Translated by J. Edwin Odgers. To 
which is prefixed a memoir of the author by 
Albert Réville, D.D. (British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association.) The vivacious and somewhat 
thin rhetoric of Athanase Josué Coquerel is ver 
fairly presented in thislittle book to the ‘‘ lis 
reader.” M. Réville’s appreciative sketch of the 
youuger Coquerel’s career has already appeared 
in English in the Theological Review. 


The Mystery of Miracles. By the Author of 
The Supernatural in Nature. (O. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) Letters to the Perplexed. By the Rey, 
H. H. Dobney. (James Clarke and Co.) The 
antagonism which is commonly assumed to 
exist between religion on the one hand and the 
results of physical science and the literary 
criticism of the Bible on the other, has given 
rise to much apologetic writing of a small kind 
in which ‘‘ critics” and ‘‘ philosophers’ havea 
hard time of it. From the general contents of 
a bundle of such literature now before us the 
two books named above are distinguished by 
real merits. Mr. Dobney’s Letters are 
characterised by a cogency of reasoning and a 
liberality of tone that are unusual in works of 
this kind. And the anthor of The Mystery of 
Miracles, whose field of discussion is more 
restricted than Mr. Dobney’s, if he does not 
always carry the reader with him, never dis- 
gusts him by a betrayal of ignorance of the 
scientific principles whose bearings on religion 
he so ably criticises. 


Seeking for Light. Sermons by the Rey. Alex. 
H. Craufurd, M.A. (0. Kegan Paul and Oo.) 
These interesting sermons deal in a popular way 
with problems similar to those treated by Mr. 
Dobney. The argument from the existence of 
the spiritual faculty—‘“‘like a sixth sense ’’—to 
the existence of corresponding objective realities 
is forcibly and eloquently put. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE second volume of the third series of the 
late George Henry Lewes’ Problems of Life and 
Mind is announced as in preparation by Messrs. 
Triibner. The two ‘‘ problems” discussed are 
‘*Mind as a Function of the Organism” and 
‘* The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling.” 


THE long-expected Prolegomena to the late 
Dr. Tregelles’ edition of the Greek Testament has 
now appeared, under the general editorship of 
Prof: Hort. It consists of extracts from Dr. 
Tregelles’ published works in explanation of his 
critical principles, and is followed by numerous 
and minute Addenda et Corrigenda, coverin 
the whole extent of the Greek text, for whi 
the student is indebted to the zeal and learning 
of the Rev. A. W. Streane, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 


A NEW novel by Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
will begin to appear in a serial form on 
January 1, 1880, 


THE members of the Library Association 
were favoured at Manchester with a glimpse 
of the new catalogue of the library at Chate- 
worth which the Duke of Devonshire has 
recently had printed by the Chiswick Press. 
It is in four large octavo volumes; 250 — 
have been printed on small paper, and fifty 
copies on large paper. The catalogue has been 
sent by the duke with great liberality to most 
of the libraries in England. Cannot the other 
members of the peerage rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of fine libraries be induced to follow the 
example of the Duke of Devonshire? We 
understand that the compiler of this catalogue 
was Sir James Lacaita. ; 


Unver the title of ‘Foreign Countries” 
Messrs, Sampson Low and Co, propose to pub: 
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lish a series of small volumes descriptive of the 

rincipal countries of the world, each country 
being treated of by a writer who from personal 
knowledge is qualified to speak with authority 
on the subject. The general aim of the series 
will be to present a clear and accurate idea of 
the actual state of the different countries, in a 
sufficiently popular form to prove interesting to 
the general reader, while at the same time it is 
intended that the works should be useful for 
educational purposes. Amongst the volumes to 
be first issued will be—Greece, by Mr. Lewis 
Sergeant; Denmark and Iceland, by Miss E. O. 
Otté; Japan, by Mr. 8. Mossman; Persia, by 
Sir F. J. Goldsmid; Austria, by Mr. D. Kay ; 
and Russia, by Mr. W. RB. Morfill. The editor 
of the series is Mr. F. 8. Pulling, Lecturer at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Tue Rey. S. Beal, Professor of Chinese, will 
deliver two lectures at University College on 
the 7th and 9th of October, at three P.M., on 
“The Writings of Arvagosha, and the Light 
they throw on the Date of Asoka,” 


A NEW edition of Poems, with additions, by 
Jean Ingelow, in two volumes, with vignette 
titles engraved on wood, is promised by Messrs. 
Longmans this month; and a sixth edition of 
Tyndall’s Heat ; a Mode of Motion, is in pre- 
paration. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS’ new publications for the 
coming autumn include the following :—Selec- 
tions from the Literary and Artistic Remains of 
Paulina Jermyn Trevelyan, first wife of the late 
Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, edited by David 
Wooster, with twelve etchings and facsimiles of 
drawings ; Sunshine and Storm in the East ; or, 
Cruises to Constantinople and Cyprus, 1874-78, by 
Mrs. Brassey, with maps and over 100 illustra. 
trations, chiefly from drawings by the Hon. 
A. Y. Bingham; The Pastor’s Narrative: or, 
Before and After the Battle of Worth, 1870, by 
Pastor Klein, translated by Caroline Marshall ; 
The Poem of the Cid, a translation from the 
Spanish, with introduction and notes, by John 
Ormsby, author of Autwmn Rambles in North 
Africa; Rural Bird Life: Being Essays on 
Ornithology, with Instructions for Preserving 
Objects Relating to that Science, by Charles Dixon, 
with a frontispiece in colours and numerous 
illustrations ; Modern France, by Oscar Brown- 
ing; Hnglish Authors: Specimens of English 
Poetry and Prose from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, with references throughout to the 
fourth edition of the editor’s Manual of English 
Literature, edited by Thomas Arnold; Lectures 
on German Thought: Six Lectures on the 
History and Prominent Features of German 
Thought from 1750 to 1850, delivered in 
May and June 1879, at the Royal Institution, 
by Karl Hillebrand; The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, by the Rev. Alfred Edersheim; 
A Handbook to the Bible: Being a Guide to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from 
Ancient Monuments and Modern Exploration, 
by F. R. Conder, author of The Elements of 
Catholic Philosophy, and Lieut. O. R. Conder, 
R.E., late commanding the Survey of Palestine; 
A Short History of Latin Classical Literature, 
by G. A. Simcox ; The Mathematical and other 
Tractsof the late Professor James M‘Cullagh, edited 
by the Rey. J. H. Jellett and the Rey. Samuel 

ughton ; a new series of Helmholtz’ Popular 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, translated by Dr. 
E. Atkinson, Staff College; the first volume of 
Annals of Chemical Medicine, including the 
application of pr mag” | to Physiology, Path. 
0 By Therapeutics, Pharmacy, Toxicology, 
and Hygiene, edited by Dr. ‘Thudichum; and 
4 fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of Piesse’s 
Art of Perfumery, with eighty woodcuts. 

THE same publishers announce among their 
forthcoming} school-books :—Books I., II., and 
IIL of Natural Science Reading-Books, suited to 


the requirements of the Education Act for New 
Code Standards I. to VI., by Charles W. Merri- 
field, F.R.S., late Principal of the Royal School 
of Naval Architecture and Engineering; also in 
the series of ‘‘ Text-Books of Science,” by the 
same editor — Astronomy, by Prof. Robert 
Stawell Ball, Royal Astronomer of Ireland; The 
Steam-Engine, by George C. V. Holmes, 
Secretary of the Institute of Naval Architects; 
and Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson; in the elementary series of 
**London Science Class-Books” edited by 
Prof. G. Carey Foster and Philip Magnus— 
Practical Chemistry: the Principles of Qualitative 
Analysis, by Dr. William A. Tilden ; Laws of 
Health, by Prof. W. H. Oorfield; and Vibratory 
Motion, by Prof. J. D. Everett; also, Angiportus ; 
or, Kasy Exercises in Continuous Latin Prose, by 
O. 8. Jerram and the Rey. A. N. Malan; Zuclid 
for Beginners, Books I. and IL. by the Rey. 
F. B. Harvey; and Pope’s Hssay on Man, with 
notes, &c., edited by the Rey. John Hunter, 
one of the National Society’s Examiners for 
Middle-Class Schools. 


Messrs. LonaMANns further announce as in 
the press :— Correspondence of Gilbert Elliot, First 
Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, 
from 1807 to 1814, edited by his grand-niece, 
the Countess of Minto (completing Lord Minto’s 
Life and Letters, published in 1874 in three 
volumes); Fifty Years of the English Constitu- 
tion, by Sheldon Amos; History of Ancient 
Egypt, by Prof. Rawlinson; Russia Before and 
After the War, by the author of Society in 
St. Petersburg, translated from the German; 
A Short History of Greek Classical Literature, 
by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy ; and Railways and 
Locomotives, a series of lectures delivered at 
the School of Military Engineering, Chatham— 
“Railways” by John Wolfe Barry, ‘‘ Locomo- 
tives” by F. J. Bramwell, F.K.S. ; besides the 
following works in preparation :—Volume LV. 
of Spencer Walpole’s History of England, com- 
prising the period from 1832 to 1841; Volumes 
IV. and V. of the English edition of Ihne’s 
History of Rome, revised and translated by the 
author; and Zhe Elements of Economics, by 
Henry Dunning Macleod. 


Mr. JAMES HERBERT OooxE, F.S.A., of 
Berkeley, has discovered, among some family 
papers which have lately come into his pos- 
session, a MS. account of a conversation 
between the Duke of Luxemburg, ‘‘ the hunch- 
backed dwarf who urged onward the fiery on- 
set of France,” and the Count of Solms, after 
the latter had been taken prisoner by the 
French at the Battle of Landin. As the remarks 
of the Count of Solms clear up several points 
relating to the Flemish campaign of 
William III., and throw considerable light 
upon the character and conduct of that King, 

tr. Cooke has decided to print the MS., 
with a short historical introduction, in the form 
of a pamphlet, to be published by Messrs. 
Golding and Lawrence. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co.’s announce- 
ments for the coming season include the fourth 
and concluding volume of Mr. J. R. Green’s 
History of the English People ; the sixth and con- 
cluding volume of Prof. Masson’s Life of Milton ; 
the fourth and concluding volume of Lanfrey’s 
History of Napoleon I.; a third series of Historical 
Essays, by Mr. E. A. Freeman; Lessays on Art 
and Archaeology, by Mr. O. T. Newton; a volume 
on Reciprocity, by Mr. A. J. Wilson; a volume 
of Oxford Sermons, by Dr. Abbott; Dante’s 
Purgatorio, translated into English prose, with 
notes, by Mr. A. J. Butler; Theocritus, Moschus, 
and Bion, done into English by Andrew Lang, 
with an essay on Greek idyllic poetry ; Select 
Letters of Cicero, translated by Rev. G. E. 
Jeans ; History of the Huguenots of the Dispersion, 
by Mr. Reginald Lane Poole; Money in its 





Relations to Trade and Industry, by Prof. Francis 





Walker; House Architecture, by Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson ; France since the First Empire, by 
Mr. James Macdonell; the first volume of a 
work on The Metaphysics of the School, by the 
Rey. Thomas Harper; and Life and Work of 
Mary Carpenter, by Rey. J. E. Carpenter. In 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series we are 
promised Milton, by the Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford; Cowper, by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith; Hawthorne, by Mr. Henry James, jun. ; 
Chaucer, by Prof. A. W. Ward; and Southey, by 
Prof. Dowden. In the ‘Golden Treasury” 
series will appear Shakspere’s Songs and Sonnets, 
edited by Mr. F. T. Palgrave; Selections 
from Addison, edited by Mr. J. R. Green; 
and Selections from Shelley, edited by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. The first two volumes 
of The English Poets, a selection by 
various editors under the supervision of Mr. 
T. H. Ward, and with an introduction by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, will also appear before 
Christmas. In the way of fiction the same firm 
announce 7'he Madonna of the Future, and other 
Tales, by Mr. Henry James, jun. ; A Beleaguered 
City, by Mrs. Oliphant; A Doubting Heart, by 
Miss Annie Keary ; Magnum Bonum ; or, Mother 
oe Brood, and a volume of Tales, by Miss 
O. M. Yonge; and From Generation to Genera- 
tion, by Lady Augusta Noel. For children, 
Mrs. Molesworth, author of Grandmother Dear, 
has a new story, The Tapestry Room, illustrated 
as before by Mr. Walter Orane. 


THREE important books of travel—Sir Samuel 
Baker’s Cyprus as I saw it in 1879, Commander 
Cameron’s Travels in Asiatic Turkey, and Mr. A. 
Leslie’s account of Prof. Nordenskiéld’s Arctic 
Voyages—will also be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan in the present season. 


AMONG general educational books the follow- 
ing will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. before Christmas :—Economics of wer we! 
by Alfred Marshall and Mary Paley Marshall ; 
A Class Book of British Geography, by John 
Richard Green and Alice Stopford Green; 
Questions on Chemistry, by Mr. Francis Jones ; 
a Handbook to Modern Greek, by Messrs. Edgar 
Vincent and T. G. Dickson ; Exercises in Arith~ 
metic, by Mr. 8. Pedley ; Cameos = English 
History, fourth series, by Miss Yonge; Mac- 
millan’s French Course, third year, by M. G. 
Eugtne-Fasnacht; First Lessons in Book- 
keeping, by Mr. J. Thornton; and A Short 
History of India, by Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler. 


THE following classical books will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. within the 
next few months:—A School Latin Grammar, 
by Mr. H. J. Roby; Selections from the Attic 
Orators before Demosthenes, edited, with notes, 
by Prof. R.C. Jebb; a new and mesougnly 
revised issue, with translation, of Mr. J. 8. 
Reid’s edition of Cicero’s Academica. In the 
‘* Classical” series will appear the Phormio of 
Terence, edited by Messrs. J. Bond and A. 8. 
Walpole; Cicero, Pro Roscio Amerino, edited, 
after Halm, by E. H. Donkin, M.A.; Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia, Books VII. and VIII., edited 
by Prof. Alfred Goodwin; Select Poems of 
Propertius, edited by Mr. J. P. Postgate ; and 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socratis, edited by Mr. 
A. R. Oluer. In the series of classical writers 
edited by Mr. J. R. Green will appear Livy, by 
Rey. W. W. Capes; > es by Prof, L. 
Campbell; Vergil, by Prof. Nettleship; and 
Herodotus, by Mr. James Bryce. 


THE Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar 
Phrases which will shortly a r under the 
editorship of Mr. Alexander Nicolson, Scotch 
advocate and sheriff-substitute of Kirkeud- 
bright, will contain 3,400 proverbs, while the 
first only contained 1,305. Public report in 
Scotland has it that Mr. Nicolson will be 
a First Professor of Celite in Scotland 
if he chooses to accept the post, 
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Messrs. TRUBNER will publish in a few days 
thethird edition of Prof. Monier Williams’ Modern 
India and the Indians, which the author has 
carefully revised by the light of all such criti- 
cisms as appeared to him just, and has augmented 
by a new chapter on “The Villages and Rural 
Population of India,” and sevsral other sections. 


Messrs. TRUBNER also announce for publica- 
fion in the winter the fourth volume, part ii., 
of J. Talboys Wheeler’s History of India from 
the Earliest Ages, covering the reign of the 
Moghul Emperor Aurungzeb; thesecond volume 
uf Lange’s History of Materialism, translated 
by Ernest C. Thomas ; and a Graduated Russian 
iteader, by Henry Riola, author of How to 
Learn Russian, They have in preparation The 
Great African Island: Chapters on Madagascar, 
by the Rey. James Sibree, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; a second edition of Mr. Edward 
B. Eastwick’s translation of The Gulistan; a 
handy Guide to Library Management, by William 
E. A. Axon; and The Hebrew Migration from 
Egypt. 

Messrs, TRUBNER announce the following 
additions to their series of ‘‘The Great Religions 
of the East,”’ being also part of their “ Oriental 
Series ” :—A new edition of Selections from the 
Ku-ran, by Edward William Lane, revised and 
enlarged, with an introduction by Stanley Lane 
Poole; and Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, by Dr. J. Muir, with an introduction, 
‘prose versions, and parallel passages from classi- 
calauthors. Both these will appear in the course 
of a few days. The works in preparation for the 
same series include Selections from the Talmud 
and the Midrash, by P. J. Hershon ; T'he Jataka 
Stories, by T. W. Rhys Davids; Chinese 
Buddhism, by Dr. J. Edkins; Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, by Prof. 8. Beal; anda 
third edition of The Life and Legend of Gaudama, 
the Buddha of the Burmese, by the Right 
Rey. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Of this last- 
mentioned work, the first edition appeared in 
1858 and the second in 1866, both at Rangoon. 
Very few copies of either reached Europe, and 
they are now entirely out of print. 


Messrs, WILLIAM P, Nimmo AND Co, (Edin- 
burgh) announce for publication this month six 
volumes of a series to be entitled ‘‘ Nimmo’s 
Library of Biography,” uniform with their 
‘* Library of History, Travel, and Adventure.” 
The volumes are severally entitled (1) Risen by 
Perseverance : Lives of Self-made Men ; (2) Heroes 
of Invention and Discovery ; (3) Lives and Dis- 
coveries of Famous Travellers; (4) Great 
Achievements of Military Men, Statesmen, and 
Others; (5) Eminent Philanthropists, Patriots, 
and Reformers ; (6) Gallery of Notable Men and 
Women. The same publishers also announce 
two new volumes of their ‘‘ Birthday Books,” 
the one compiled from Burns, the other record- 
ing the dates of the births, marriages, and 
deaths of over 1,000 eminent persons. 


The Story of a Demoiselle, by the author of A 
French Heiress, is the title of the next volume 
of Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s ‘‘ Bluebell 
Series.” The scene is laid in France, and the 
contrast between the French and English 
modes of courtship and matchmaking constitutes 
the leading idea of the work. 


Tue Historical Library of the Town of Paris 
was opened to the public from October 1. The 
hours are from 10 to 4 in winter, and from 11 to 
5 in summer. 


Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity : a Narrative 
of Events from January 1569 to September 1584, 
whilst George Earl of Shrewsbury was the 
Guardian of the Scottish Queen, is the title of a 
work which Mr. John Daniel Leader, F.S.A., 
ap gp to publish with George Bell and Sons. 

t 1s a volume of 600 pages, grown out of a 
pamphlet which originally appeared in 1869, 





Materials have been sought, not only in pub- 
lished works, but also among the MS. in the 
Public Record Office, the Heralds’ College, the 
British Museum, and the Lambeth Library. 
By the permission of the Marquis of Hartington, 
a copy of the famous portrait of the Queen of 
Scots, painted in 1578, during her sojourn at 
Sheffield, and now preserved at Hardwick Hall, 
will be inserted as a frontispiece. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes, with reference to 
‘‘my lord of Santasse,” mentioned in Sir 
Thomas Cumberworth’s will (AcADEMY, Septem- 
ber 27, p. 231) :— 

‘* According to the Rev. Dr. R. Thomas’s History 
of the Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 223, the name of this 
prelate was Thomas Knight. Before his advance- 
ment to the see of St. Asaph, in 1450, as successor 
to Reginald Pecock, he was prior of Daventry. It 
is stated that he was allowed to hold his priorship 
with his bishopric until 1460, ‘when he was 
deprived of the former for non-residence, and of the 
latter for his politics.’ If, as stated in Mr. Peacock’s 
note, he was deprived in 1463, the see must have 
been vacant for eight years, for his successor, 
Richard Redman, was not consecrated until 1471.” 


Mr. T. Wemyss ReErp, the author of the 
Monograph on Charlotte Bronté which passed 
through several editions a few years ago, and 
the editor of the Leeds Mercury, has written a 
series of critical sketches of living statesmen, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran under the title of Politicians 
of To-day. Mr. Reid has paid special attention 
to some of the younger men of both parties in 
the House of Commons, and has, we under- 
stand, obtained a considerable part of his in- 
formation from special and authoritative sources: 

Mr. OC. Prounpss is preparing a volume on 
The Folk-Lore of Old Japan: a Budget of Notes 
about Nipon, which Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
will publish at an early date. Mr. Pfoundes 
has spent over twelve years with the Japanese 

eople, has mastered the colloquial language, and 
- lived the native life amongst the intelligent 
better class in that country. Adopting that 
which is best in the classifications of the leading 
folk-lore authorities, Mr. Pfoundes does not 
profess to make an exhaustive collection, but 
simply to give under each heading the most 
characteristic illustrations derived from the 
native literature and his own observations, in 
the hope that others may be induced to follow 
up this most fruitful branch of study. 

Messrs. BEMROSE AND Sons have in pre- 
paration Chronicles of the Collegiate Church or 
Free Chapel of All Saints’, Derby, with copious 
indexes of persons, places, and subjects, by J. 
Charles Cox and W. H. St. John Hope; How to 
Write the History of a Parish, by J. Charles 
Cox; At the Lion, by the author of An Elder 
Sister; The Clergyman’s Ready Reference Register 
of Services, Occasional Offices, Confirmations, 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, Summaries, Parish 
Meetings, and Clubs, with private and miscel- 
laneous matter arranged on an original plan, 
by the Rev. Theodore Johnson; Daily Doings 
on my Little Dairy Farm, a book of practical 
hints showing how small farms aay be made 
to pay, by ‘‘ One who has tried.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us to correct an 
error in the notice of the late Dr. Oarlyle which 
appeared in the last number of the ACADEMY. 
The endowment given by Dr. Carlyle to the 
University of Edinburgh, and called after his 
name, is not to promote the teaching of Italian, 
but for the foundation of certain medical 
bursaries. 


AMoNG Messrs, Crosby Lockwood and Oo.’s 
announcements are treatises on Metalliferous 
Minerals and Mining, by Mr. D. OC. Davies ; on 
Wood-working Machinery, by Mr. Powis Bale ; 
on The Construction of Large Tunnel Shafts, by 
Mr. J. H. Watson Buck; An Aid to Survey 
Practice, by Mr. L. D’A. Jackson; A Pocket- 


Book for Naval Architects and Marine Architects 

and Surveyors, by Mr. Clement Mackrow; A 

Handbook of LElectro-plating, by Mr. J. W. 

Urquhart ; and The Plant Propagator and Tree 

Soe al a Practical Manual, by,Mr. Samuel 
ood. 


Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND 
ALLEN’s October list of new books and new 
editions includes Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, 
vol. i., translated and edited by J. 8. Stallybrass ; 


Alpine Plants painted from Nature, edited by- 


Dr. A. W. Bennett; Tales from Scandinavia, by 
Gustaffssen and Alberg (illustrated); Kampen’s 
Fifteen Maps illustrating Caesar’s Gallic War ; 
Vines’ Textbook of Botany for Schools, with cuts ; 
The Captivi of Plautus, edited by E. A. Sonnen- 
schein, M.A.; A Logic Primer, by Alfred 
Milnes, M.A.; A Primer of Mathematical 
Geography, with sixty cuts; Naegeli and 
Schwendener’s The Microscope Theory and 
Practice, with 302 engravings; Weibe’s Para- 
dise of Childhood, third English edition, with 
additional plates; Moore’s Kindergarten Draw- 
ing Manual, with plates; besides several new 
school books and new editions of older ones. 


Mr. ALEXANDER WALLACE, a Scotch pro- 
vincial writer of poems and short tales, has just 
died at Dunfermline at the age of seventy-five, 
He was, perhaps, the most successful—Mr, 
Charles Gibbon excepted—of the many authors 
who have sought to translate popular songs like 
The Laird o Cockpen into prose narrative. 
The Laird o’ Cockpen itself is understood to 
have been written by Miss Ferrier, the novelist. 


THE Mazarin Library at Paris has recently 
received from the office of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction the volumes composing the 
library of the learned societies, but as these 
volumes have not yet been classified or cata- 
logued they will not be available for public 
reference for some time. 


THE Revue Politique et Littéraire for September 
27 contains a sympathetic review of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s The Colour Sense. Also notices of The 
French Revolutionary Epoch, by M. Henri Van 
Laun; The Monks of Thelema, by Messrs. 
Besant and Rice; and The New Paul and 
Virginia, by Mr. Mallock. 


THE same journal announces that M. A. 
Aulard, Professor of French Literature at Dijon, 
has just finished a translation of the Works 
in Prose and Poetry of Leopardi, which will 
shortly be published by Lemerre. This will be 
the first complete translation that has appeared 
in French. 


WE have received part i. of the re-issue of 
Cassell’s Technical Educator,a popular work of 
proved merit, which appears opportunely at a 
time when the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Technical Education 
announce their first examination for May next. 
The particulars of the announcement show that 
examinations will be held in twenty-six subjects, 
but nothing is yet said about the provision of a 
staff of teachers. 


THE International Review (London : Triibner) 
for October contains articles by M. Talandier, 
——_ for theSeine, on “ The Political Situation 
in France,” and by Dr. James R. Chadwick, of 
Boston, on ‘‘ The Study and Practice of Medicine 
by Women”; also a review of Van Holtz’s 
History of the United States, by Mr. Lodge. 


UnIveErsITY CoLLEGE, Bristol, will shortly 
commence its fourth session. The calendar, 
which is before us, states that there were 448 
students in the college in the second session; 
and in the third 576, of whom 355 were men 
and 221 women; 172 came in the day-time, 
and 404 in the evening. The course for en- 
gineering is such that students can pursue it 
during the six winter months of each year; and 





the Council of the college haye arranged with 
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the leading civil and manufacturing engineers 
in the neighbourhood to receive in their offices 
and workshops, during the summer months, 
students whose position relatively to the firms 
would be that of,articled pupils. Many of the 
recent developments in the scheme of instruc- 
tion in the college are designed to meet the 
wants of this department. Prof. Main will 
this year be assisted in giving the courses 
on engineering by Mr. H. S. H. Shaw, Whit- 
worth Scholar, who has been a student of 
the college since its first opening. The 
college is also giving, with the co-operation 
of the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, 
instruction at Stroud in chemistry and in the 
textile industries. The subject of logic has 
been added to the curriculum this year; and 
lectures on it will be given by Prof. Fanshawe, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, who has recently 
been elected to the post of classical professor, 
The opening lecture of the session is to be given 
by him on Monday, October 6, on ‘The 
Conditions of Intellectual Progress.” 


Mr. PEAcocK writes to correct an error in 
one of his notes to ‘‘ Sir Thomas Cumberworth’s 
Will”’ printed in the last number of the 
AcaDEMY. A wether is, of course, a castrated 
ram all over England. Mr. Peacock was led 
into the error by J. E. Brogden’s Provincial 
Words in Lincolnshire, which gives ‘‘ Wether— 
a female sheep.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We regret to learn that Ptre Horner has 
recently been compelled by the enfeebled state 
of his health to return to Europe from Zanzibar, 
by way of the Cape, as he was unable to face 
the heat of the Red Sea. Pére Horner has been 
connected with the Roman Catholic Mission in 
Eastern Africa for many years, aud is well 
known as an explorer himself and for the 
valuable advice and assistance which he has 


always so readily placed at the disposal of | 


travellers of all nationalities. 


By a private letter from Chicago we learn 
that the Earls of Wicklow and Caledon and 
Lord Rodney have recently passed through that 
city on their way to the Rocky Mountains. 
Though sport is, we believe, the main object of 
their expedition, it may be hoped that their 
journey “en J add something to our scanty 

owledge of some of the rarely visited portions 
of this great mountain chain. 

Mr. J. F. Broumton, of the China Inland 
Mission, who is stationed at Kweiyang-fu, the 
capital of the Kweichow province, has lately 
made a journey to Kweilin-fu, the chief town 
of Kwangsi, which province has only been 
twice previously visited by some of his enter- 
prising colleagues. Mr. Broumton followed the 
same route as Messrs. Fishe and Olarke took in 
1877, as far as Tuyiin-fu. He next visited 
wet and Sankioh, whence he proceeded by 
water to Ku-chow and afterwards to Changan, 
passing on the way Hwaiyiian-hsien, the first 
town in Kwangsi. From OChangan he reached 
Kweilin-fu by road in four days. He found 
the capital a large city and a centre of com- 
mercial activity, owing chiefly to the facility of 
water communication with Canton. After 
spending three or four days in the place Mr. 

roumton started on his return journey, and, 
peseing through two small towns, arrived at 

iuchow-fu in seven days; he next visited 
Kinyiian-hsien and Singén-hsien, in Kwangsi, 
and then returned to Kweiyang-fu. The people 
of Kwangsi behaved well on the whole, and 
resented a remarkable contrast to those of 
weichow in that they showed the greatest 
Curiosity to see foreigners. 


Mr. H. M. Srantey left Sierra Leone on 
September 3, with his Zanzibar men, for Banana 
on the Congo, whence we may now hope soon to 





receive intelligence respecting the movements of 
the Barga expedition recently despatched by 
the International African Association. 


WE learn from the Colonies and India that 
some of the aboriginal tribes of Australia have 
@ curious custom of preserving the bodies of 
their dead and carrying them about until they 
can be buried in their native districts. Ex- 
plorers in Queensland occasionally meet with 
these mummies, which are carefully covered 
with the bark of the tea-tree, and afterwards 
enveloped in green branches of the she-oak, 
being finally wrapped in blankets. Sometimes, 
however, the bodies are first painted over with 
a coating of ochre. During the wanderings of 
the tribe, these mummies are at night placed on 
a small stage ; and there seems reason to believe 
that they are, in some form or other, worshipped 
by the natives, at any rate in the case of 
deceased chiefs, 


_ ThE Rey. S. McFarlane, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, has recently been engaged in 
seeking out a suitable place for a central station 
in eastern New Guinea. After carefully exam- 
ining the villages along East Cape, and many 
of those in Milne Bay, as well as others on the 
shores of Heath and Hayter Islands, he fixed 
upon the small island of Samarai as being the 
best position. This island is fertile and thickly 
wooded with timber suitable for building pur- 
poses, and contains an abundant supply of 
good water. It is situated about a mile and a 
half from the mainland and the same distance 
from Heath and Hayter Islands. The anchorage 
is particularly good, as the islands and the 
mainland form a land-locked harbour, which is 
safe at all seasons. Mr. McFarlane has estab- 
lished the mission station at the level end of 
the island, where drainage will be easy, and 
where there are cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and 
other valuable fruit trees. 


In the department of geographical study, 
essrs. a announce among their forth- 
coming publications Six Lectures on Physical 
Geography, by the Rev. .Samuel Haughton, 
Prof. of Geology in the University of Dublin, 
forming a new volume ef the ‘‘ Dublin Univer- 
sity Press Series;” and The Public Schools 
Manual of Modern Geography, by the Rev. 
George Butler, Principal of Liverpool College, 
being a companion to the Public Schools Atlas of 
Modern Geography. 








LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE second annual meeting of, the Library 
Association began at Manchester, on Tuesday, 
September 24, at ten o’clock. There were present 
two of the vice-presidents, Mr. Alderman 
Baker, of Manchester, and Mr. J. T. Clark, 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library; Mr. George 
Bullen and Mr. Richard Garnett, of the British 
Museum; Mr. Overall, of the Guildhall 
Library; Mr. Small, of the Lie age Library, 
Edinburgh; Baron de Watteville, M. Armand 
Dumaresq, Dr. Seligmann; Principal Green- 
wood, of Owens College; Mr. James Crossley, 
President of the Chetham Society ; Mr. Chan- 
cellor Christie; Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S. ; 
Mr. Alex. Ireland; Mr. E. J. Broadfield, and 
Mr. Alderman Thompson. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Alderman Baker, 
chairman of the Manchester Public Free 
Libraries Committee. After welcoming the 
members of the association to Manchester, he 
said that neither in London nor Oxford could 
the public free library system come so naturally 
under consideration as at Manchester. The 
establishment of the Ohetham Library dated 
220 years back, and Manchester was the first 
town to take advantage of the Public Libraries 
‘Act in 1850. During the last year the volumes 
issued to readers in the Reference Library 
amounted to 173,137, and the number of 








volumes lent out in the several branches 
to 568,541. For more than twelve months 
they had tried the experiment of opening 
the libraries from two o’clock to nine on 
Sundays. The change had been so arranged 
that it involved less work and increased pay to 
the attendants. The experiment had been very . 
successful, and some of the libraries had been 
overwhelmingly full. They had also opened 
special reading-rooms for boys, and this experi- 
ment, too, had been very successful. In con- 
clusion, the chairman stated that most of the 
literary institutions of the city would be open to 
the members during their stay. 

The papers read the first day were dovoted to 
the developments of the public library system. 
A very valuable statistical report on the Free 
Public Libraries of the United Kingdom was 
presented by the secretaries of the local com- 
mittee, Mr. C. W. Sutton and Mr. G. L. Camp- 
bell. It contains a list of seventy-four towns, 
and supplies minute and exhaustive information. 

Mr. ie B. Nicholson, Librarian of the London 
Institution, read a paper, in which he advocated 
the consolidation of the four Public Librarios 
Acts and the inspection of libraries. There 
should also be power to disestablish a library 
by a vote of three-fourths when it was unsuc- 
cessful; and power might be given with 
advantage to levy an additional voluntary rate. 
Provision x toe be added against corrupt 
practices ; and the power of adopting the Acts 
should be extended to town councils, vestries, 
and boards of guardians. The case of London 
could only be provided for by special legislation. 
Mr. G. L. Campbell, of the Wigan Free Library 
Committee, read a paper on ‘‘ The Grouping of 
Populous Places for Library Purposes.” The 
writer pointed out that although the desirable- 
ness of grouping places for library purposes had 
been repeatedly recognised by Parliament, 
every attempt to federate neighbouring places 
had failed. The difficulty was that the word 
“adjoining” applied to outlying townships 
appeared to limit the permission to such of these 
townships only as actually touch the boundaries 
of the borough. He was afraid that further 
legislation was required to meet the case. 

A discussion followed upon these papers, in 
which some of the speakers advocated Govern- 
ment aid for the smaller towns; but others 
deprecated the idea that the difficulty should be 
met in this way rather than by an additional 
rating to the extent of three-halfpence or two- 
pence in the pound. 

After luncheon, Mr. Alderman Baker con- 
ducted the members over the new Town Hall. 
They were then conveyed to the interesting old 
edifiee in which the Chetham Library is housed, 
where they were very hospitably received by 
Mr. James Orossley, the venerable and learned 
President of the Chetham Society, and its 
honorary librarian, who delivered a very inter- 
esting address. The members proceeded from 
the Chetham Library to Owens College, and 
were there received by Principal Greenwood 
and Professor Ward. After inspecting the 
various book collections, amounting, with the 
scientific and medical collections, to 52,000 
volumes, they returned to the Town Hall. 

At the evening sitting at five o’clock, Mr. J. T. 
Clark, Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, took 
the chair. Mr. Alderman Baker read a note on 
the Employment of Young Women in Public 
Free Libraries. The experiment of employin 
young women in libraries had (he believed 
been frst tried in Manchester. The results h 
been very satisfactory in every way, and at the 
present time they had thirty-one in their service, 
at wages varying from 10s. to 18s. per week. 
There were few changes, and plenty of appli- 
cants for any vacancy. The Rey. J. M. Guild- 
ing, of Reading, described how the success of 
the Reading Public Library was due to a female 
librarian. 
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Mr. W. H. Bailey, member of the Salford Free 
Library Committee, then read a paper on 
‘* Lectures in Connexion with Free Libraries.” 
A free library was the working-man’s university, 
and the question was how to make them more 
useful to those willing to use them. One of 
these ways was (he thought) to supply readers 
with information on courses of reading. The 
best method of showing the public what the 
library possessed was to make every library a 
basis for a series of lectures on the books which 
it contained. Such lectures, if afterwards 
inserted as an appendix in the catalogues, 
would be the most valuable commentary on 
their contents. Mr. Oowell described the 
lectures given in connexion with the Public 
Free Library at Liverpool. Mr. W. H. Overall 
pointed out that what is wanted is not so much 
courses of lectures on such subjects as political 
economy, &c., but more direct introductions to 
the various books themselves. 

Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth, read a 
paper on ‘The Relationship between the Free 
Public Library and the Board School.” “ He 
suggested that in poor towns advantage should 
be taken of the Board schools which were now 
spread over the country, to provide at each 
school-building an evening reading-room with, 
if possible, a lending library attached. Much 
of the difficulty of providing libraries for poor 
districts, or branch libraries, would thus be met. 
All that was required was proper co-operation 
between the School Board and the Library 
Committee. In the discussion certain objections 
to the use of the Board schools for library pur- 
poses were pointed out. 

Mr. J. Taylor Kay, librarian of Owens 
College, read a paper on “ The Provision of 
Novels in Rate-Supported Libraries.” He 
pointed out that in the larger public libraries the 
proportion of issues in fiction consists of about 
seventy-five per cent., which was very much too 
high. The paper was a somewhat extravagant 
tirade against the reading of fiction, and 
excited a very warm discussion. The reader 
concluded by moving, “That this meeting 
recommends to the consideration of the various 
Free Library committees of the kingdom the 
advisability of curtailing the expenditure of 
moneys collected under the Public Libraries 
Acts as far as regards such books as may come 
under the head of novels, tales, or romances.” 
Mr. Cowell urged that the higher class of fiction 
only should be admitted. Mr. H. H. Howorth 
and Mr. George Bullen pleaded strongly for the 
admission of fiction, the latter declaring that 
his happiest hours had been spent in novel- 
reading, and that he read all the novels that 
came out. Mr, Chancellor Christie thought it 
was not a question for librarians, who were not 
there as a set of moralists. Mr. E. B. Nicholson 
moved an amendment to omit all the words 
after ‘‘the advisability of,” and to substitute 
‘‘limiting the supply of fiction to the higher 
class of such literature, and stimulating the 
reading of other subjects.” Ultimately motion 
and amendment were both rejected, the associa- 
tion thus declining to make any formal sugges- 
tion on the subject. 

In the evening the members were entertained 
at a soirée in the Free Reference Library, 
invitations for which had been issued by Mr. 
Alderman Baker on behalf of the local com- 

mittee. 

The third sitting was devoted to local collec- 
tions. Mr. W.E. A, Axon read a paper on 
‘*The Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire.” 
The libraries in the district include cathedral 
and parochial libraries, subscription libraries, 
scholastic collections, and free town libraries. 
The Chetham Library contains 40,000 volumes, 
and has helped many generations of Lancashire 
men. The largest grammar-school library in 
Lancashire is that of Leigh, founded in 1719, 
and containing 2,000 yolumes, The period be- 


tween 1750 and 1850 might be called that of 
associated effort. Thus subscription libraries 
arose in Liverpool and Manchester about 1756, 
in Warrington about 1760, and in Rochdale in 
1770. Since 1850 the public library movement 
has been going on, avd free town libraries are 
now more general in Lancashire and Cheshire 
than in any other counties of England. 

Mr. J. H. Nodal read a paper on “ Special 
Collections in Lancashire and Cheshire.” In 
the free libraries of Bolton, Manchester, Roch- 
dale, and Wigan there are good collections of 
local books. in collections on special industries 
Manchester has devoted itself to cotton, Rochdale 
to wool, and Wigan to mining and engineering. 
The Manchester Library possesses five or six 
special collections, including the library of the 

nglish Dialect Society, a collection of books 
on co-operation, and a remarkable collection of 
tracts anc pamphlets. There were many private 
collections, although he regretted that some 
fifty or sixty known collectors had not sent 
replies to his circulars. Col. Fishwick collected 
Lancashire books, and Mr. Harwaker and the 
Rey. P. M. Herford Cheshire books. Mr. 
Salisbury, of Glan Aber, had a special collection 
of 18,000 volumes relating to Wales and the bor- 
der counties. Mr. Crossley had a remarkable 
collection of Commonwealth tracts and news- 
papers. Mr. Alderman Baker two collections 
relating respectively to the Old and Young 
Protentees and the risings of 1715 and 1745. 
There were many collections of the writings of 
single authors. Mr. Chancellor Christie had a 
Horace library of 750 volumes. Mr. Crossley 
possessed the finest known collection of Defoe’s 
writings. Mr. Alex. Ireland had the writings of 
Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, the works of Godwin 
(thirty-five volumes), Mary Godwin (fourteen 
volumes), Hazlitt (eighty-three volumes), and 
Leigh Hunt (ninety volumes). Mr. Alderman 
Baker had collected Fables and Fabulists, Mr. 
Chancellor Christie Aldines, Mr. Crofton Gipsy 
books, Mr. G. W. Napier Marprelate tracts, 
and sixteenth and seventeenth century books, 
Canon Toole Irish History, and Mr. Superin- 
tendent Gee (Manchester Police Force) had 
between 400 and 500 volumes by uneducated or 
self-taught English and Scottish Poets. Mr. 
Nodal, in conclusion, pointed out the importance 
of private collectors as the feeders of our large 
public libraries. 

Mr. Jas. Crossley described his own fifty years’ 
experience as a private collector.- The collec- 
tion of tracts was the most interesting of all, 
since it was inexhaustible. He supposed that 
all these collections must gravitate to public 
libraries at last. It was very difficult to predict 
the future of libraries, and he could not speak 
with any confidence as to the fate of his own 
collections. Mr. Timmins hoped that a similar 
paper might be prepared in each district in 
which the Association met. 

Mr. E. Barnish then read a paper on “ Co- 
operative Societies’ Libraries in three Northern 
Counties.” Many of these societies devote a 
percentage upon their profits to the social and 
intellectual improvement of their members. 
There were now in the three counties thirty- 
six societies, with libraries containing 127,616 
volumes, and costing £9,231 per annum. 

The discussion on Mr, Walford’s aper on 
‘“‘ Fines in Libraries” was taken at the after- 
noon sitting. Mr. J. Ashton Cross, Mr. 
Overall, of the Guildhall, Mr. Benjamin 
Lomax, of Brighton, and Mr. Alderman Baker, 
tovk part in it, dwelling chiefly on the advan- 
tages of discipline and the merits of particular 
inventions. A discussion followed on the 
technical subject of indicators, Mr. Cotgreave 
and Mr. Wright explaining their improvements. 
Mr. Parr (London Institution) described his 
very ingenious ‘‘Oard Ledger,” by which all 
the purposes of the most elaborate book-keeping 





are answered without any writing at all, A 





pew was read by Mr. Henry Wilson, of the 
ritish Museum, on ‘ Classification in Public 
Libraries,” in the discussion on which Dr, 
Rogers attacked the British Museum Catalogue, 
which was defended by Mr. Bullen, Mr, 
Stevens, and Mr. Chancellor Christie. The 
Baron de Watteville presented to the meeting 
his report on French School Libraries recently 
published. The members then proceeded to the 
Salford Museum and Library at Peel Park, and 
after being conducted over the building were 
entertained at dinner by the Mayor of Salford 
(Mr. W. Robinson). 

The fifth sitting was given up to considerin 
the reports of various committees which ha 
been working on special subjects during the 
year. The reports on “Title-Entries” and 
* Size-Notation” were after a good deal of 
discussion remitted to the committees for 
further consideration, Mr. Bullen and Mr. 
Garnett undertaking to confer specially with the 
committee on Title-Entries. 

Mr. Thomas then read the report on a 
General Catalogue of English Literature, 
which, after criticising the Society of Arts 
report, recommending the priuting of the 
British Museum Catalogue and Mr. Bond's 
recent circular as to the printing of the 
accessions to the Museum Library, concluded 
by strongly urging the preparation of a general 
catalogue of English books by the co-operation 
of the leading libraries in the country. Mr. 
Overall moved, and Mr, Nicholson seconded 
the adoption of the report. Mr. Nicholson said 
that he quite agreed with Mr. Garnett that the 
books should be classified, and the lists thus 
published would be of much more general use 
than a mere alphabetical list of the books in the 
Museum. Mr. Bullen assured the meeting that 
his proposed catalogue of English books down 
to 1640 was still in progress, and had been 
adopted by the trustees. Mr. Garnettonly wished 
that anything he might say could have any effect 
in stopping this proposed catalogue. “As to the 
printing of the accessions, they should be very 
glad at the Museum to receive suggestions as 
to how it could be best done. Simply for their 
own convenience, however, printing had become 
necessary in order to restrain the increasing 
bulk of the catalogue. He believed the scheme 
would be of great advantage to other libraries. 
In answer to Mr. Chancellor Christie, Mr. 
Garnett said the list would include all the 
copyright books they actually received, and it 
would thus put them upon their mettle to secure 
that they received all they were entitled to. 
Mr. Overall doubted whether librarians could 
undertake the labour required to cut up and 
arrange the entries. Mr. Henry Stevens said 
he had had a long conversation with Mr. Bond 
on the subject, and had suggested that all the 
copyright books should be printed once @ 
month, arranged alphabetically. Other Eng- 
lish books should be printed in a separate list. 
He thought the scheme might be worked 80 
as not to cost more than the present MS. cata- 
logue. The report was unanimously adopted. 

At the last business sitting the following, 
amongst other, officers were elected :—President, 
the Rey. H. O. Coxe; Vice-Presidents, Lord 
Lindsay, Mr. J. D. Mullins, Mr. J. Small. 

Mr. Axon proposed a motion, of which he 
had given notice, in favour of the opening of 
public libraries for at least a part of every 
Sunday. Mr. Jas. Heywood seconded the 
motion, and a very lively discussion followed. 
Mr. Mullins (Birmingham), Mr. Plant (Salford), 
Mr. Overall, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Cowell (Liver- 
pool), Dr. John Watts, and other gentlemen 
took part in the discussion. Several of the 
speakers held that it was not a subject upon 
which the association should commit itself; 
and, finally, in deference to this feeling, Mr. 
Axon withdrew his proposal. Some other 
business motions were disposed of, including 
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one for the formation of a statistical depart- 
ment. Several votes of thanks followed, and 
the meeting separated after deciding, on the 
proposition of the Treasurer and Mr. Bullen, to 
meet next year in Edinburgh. 

The meeting has been very successful, and 
the attendance larger than that at Oxford. The 
unofficial proceedings have been more social, 
not to say convivial, in their character than at 
the London or Oxford Conferences. It remains 
to be seen whether dignity or hospitality will be 
the prevailing feature when the vssociation 
visits the ‘*‘ Modern Athens.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TEXT OF PROPERTIUS. 
London: Sept. 20, 1879. 

Tn examining some Latin Deflorationes in the 
National Library at Paris with the object of 
discovering whether they contained any ex- 
tracts from Ovid’s Zbis I incidentally fell upon 
a fact which I consider of some importance for 
the criticism of Propertius. MS. 15,155 of the 
Fonds Latin, written, I should judge, early in 
the thirteenth century, contains at the begin- 
ning of the volume a list, apparently con- 
temporary, of the authors from whom the 
flores had been copied which it originally 
possessed. I wrote this list out verbatim, and 
give it here. It is in parallel columns :— 


§ Flores Cathonis primi.* Vituperium stulti. 
Auiani ueteris. Commendatio matrone. 


Auiani noui, Commendatio pulcre 
mulieris, 
Maximiani. § Ouidii epistolarum. 
Claudiani. Ouidii de arte, 
Stacii. Ouid de remedio, 
Panphili. Ouidii sine titulo, 
Esopi. Ouid de fastis. 
Thobie. Ouidii magni. 
Marcialis. Ouidii de tristibus. 
Prudencii. Ouid de ponto. 
Tibulli. Ouidii de medic. faciei. 
Horestis. Ouid de nuce. 
Boecii Enthetici. Ouid de uetula. 
Anthiclaudiani. Ouid de pulice”et somp- 
nio. 
Architreni. Ouid in ybim. 
Homeri. Virgilius in buccolicis. 
Sedulii. Virgilius in georgicis. 
Propertii. Virgilii Eneydos., 
Artis metrice. Oratii in poetria. 
Yiiados frigii daretis, Oratius in libro ser- 
monum. 
Gethe. Fpistolarum oracii. 
Comedie de alda. Odarum oracii, 
Bernardi Siluestris loci 
descriptio. Tuuenalis, 
Math. Vindoec. loci de- 
scriptio. Persii. 
Georgicorum Galteri. Lucani. 
Mathei de amore pro- 
teruo. Alexandri. 


Math. de fortuna. § De puero non pre- 
ferendo puelle. 

Math. temporum de- 
scriptio. 

Math.commendatio pape. 

Commendatio militis. 

Commendatio sapientis, 


Versus troie. 

Cathonis secundi. 

Contemptus mundi. 

Extractiones prouerbio- 
rum, 

Unfortunately, the leaves containing the ex- 
cerpts from Propertius, as well as the excerpts 
from the [bis, are no longer in the MS., which 
in fact has retained only a part of what it once 
included. But an examination of the MS. 
where it is still entire leaves upon my mind no 
doubt that the list of authors above given was 
correct, and that they followed in that order. 

This is of some importance. The text of such 
anthologies or Deflorationes often differs con- 
siderably from the text of the same passage as 
given in the complete MSS. of an author. 
Thus, in a passage from the Jbis, where all the 
MSS. of the entire poem read 

‘*Nec tibi sol clarus nec sit tibi lucida Phoebe 

Destituant oculos sidera clara tuos,” 

I have found in all the Deflorationes which I 
have examined, 

**Nec tibi sol calidus, nec sit tibi lucida Phoebe,” 
which is obviously the right reading. In fact, 
the Deflorationes were often drawn from sources 
either earlier or other than the source of the 
MSS. of the entire poem. In the case of the 
ibis the complete MSS. go back to the end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth cen- 


* After this is written, in the same line, in a 











tury; and the fact that these MSS. do not pre- 
serve the right reading calidus, and that the 
Deflorationes do, seems to me to prove that the 
latter were drawn from a more correct, probably 
an earlier, original. If so, it is not beyond 
possibility that some hitherto unexplored De- 
floratio may contain, as MS. 15.155 originally 
contained, excerpts from Propertius which may 
preserve the right reading as against the 
generally uniform tradition of the corrupt 
fourteenth- and fifteenth- century MSS. of the 
entire poems. At any rate there is no reason 
to suppose that MS. 15,155 was unique; and, 
as in the case of Tibullus, independent extracts 
from whose poems are not unfrequently found 
in mediaeval anthologies of early date, so in 
Propertius, careful investigation, particularly 
in the libraries of France, may yet bring to 
light matter of importance for the rectification 
of his so often corrupted text. R. Extis. 








M. COURRIERE ON THE SLAVS. 
Oxford: Sept. 23, 1879. 

My attention has just been called by a friend 
to the letter of your correspondent, Mr. Fair- 
field, taxing me with too great leniency in my 
remarks on M. Courriére’s book. I suppose 
that a study of ‘‘Slavistic” during twenty-six 
years has made me more tolerant than the 
gentleman who has sent this notice. I will 
make a few remarks in detail on his objections. 

(1) Is it possible that he can imagine the 
affinities of the o!d Slavonic to be so conclusively 
settled by Miklosich, when Schleicher, till his 
death, adhered to the old Bulgarian theory, and 
two such eminent scholars as Leskien and 
Schmidt still remain unconvinced? As long as 
the matter continues in this condition, I am right 
in speaking of M. Courritreas only begging the 
question. 

(2) What stress can be laid upon the word 
SkroBevika? Does Mr. Fairfield really think 
that it implies ‘‘Slovenish?” He would prob- 
ably be surprised to find that it is the common 
word for Slavonic in the old MSS. as shown 
in the well-known passage from the Monk 
Khrabr, and many other places (see Bouslaev’s 
Historical Grammar of the Russian Language, 
i., p. 26). 

(3) oan quite of his opinion that Cyril was 
a Greek, but it is as well to be moderate in one’s 
language when men of the calibre of Schafarik 
say, ‘‘ Wie man sagt, von griechischen Aeltern,”’ 
and when we remember how many Slavs had 
adopted Greek names. 

(4) I am afraid Mr. Fairfield’s triumphant 
identification of Modern Slovenish with Croatian 
will hardly recommend itself to Slavonic 
scholars. The preservation of the dual in this 
language, of the older form (as compared with 
Servian) of the past tense and other archaisms, 
are not so easily got over. Certainly Dr. 
Ljudevit Gaj, in spite of his life-long labours, 
did not succeed in reconciling the Croats to the 
great incongruities of the Slovenish with their 
mother-tongue. There are many Slavonic 
scholars of eminence who still regard it as an 
essentially different language. I regret that my 
absence from Oxford has prevented an earlier 
reply. W. R. Morritt. 








SCIENCE. 
A Defence of Philosophic Doubt: being an 
Essay on the Foundations of Belief. By 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.A., M.P. 


The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Setence 
Examined. By Thomas M. Herbert, late 
Professor of Philosophy and Church His- 
tory in the Lancashire Independent College, 
Manchester. (Macmillan & Co.) 





darker ink, and I think later, Thodoli, 
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analysis of nature and in constructing history 
rest not on consciously-reasoned principles, 
but on instinctive tact and divination ; that 
the universe as presented in the results of 
physical science contradicts that which phy- 
sical science assumes as the starting-point of 
its investigation ; that even in the sciences we 
believe a great deal for which it seems im- 
possible to render a reason ; that a consistent 
scientific system has no right to range intelli- 
gence among scientific phenomena—are con- 
clusions which can scarcely be called novel, 
though they are seldom stated with the same 
distinctness, or supported with the same 
breadth of argument, as in the two works 
above named. Is science consistent with 
itself, and can the principles on which it rests 
be presented so as to command inevitable 
assent ? is the question asked by Mr. Balfour, 
and answered in the negative. Has physical 
science any evidence for the existence of 
consciousness among the phenomena of the 
nervous organism ? and is it, in the absence of 
such evidence, justified in refusing to recog- 
nise the efficiency of intelligence, human or 
divine, in the universe ? are the two questions 
asked by Mr. Herbert, and also answered in 
the negative. The two works differ from 
each other in tone and style. Mr. Herbert’s 
work is a posthumous publication. In general, 
it is written with great ability, and with an 
evident wish to do justice to opponents’ 
views; yet it is largely redundant, and, by 
judicious revision, might have been reduced 
to two-thirds of its present bulk. Mr. Bal- 
four is a desultory writer, who suggests more 
than he discusses, and is occasionally betrayed 
into too obviously posing as the “ superior 
person.” But the one work as well as the other 
is a contribution of sterling value to philoso- 
phical criticism ; and if anything could shake 
the dogmatic slumbers of the ready writers 
and the easy readers in that labyrinth of 
verbal trivialities which so often does duty for 
a philosophy of the Kosmos and of human life, 
it would be the fresh blasts of scepticism 
stirring in the very foundations of the scientific 
creed. Of course such criticism of the scien- 
tific system and such apology as philosophy 
has attempted to supply will seem to the rank 
and file of the scientific world as needless as 
sceptical questionings and apologies seem to 
the ordinary crass believers in Christianity. 
To some it will be a recommendation, to others 
a defect, that both works have a thoroughly 
English and insular character. German 
science and philosophy are discussed only so 
far as they have prominently entered into 
English literature. 

Mr. Balfour has chosen the wider field and 
taken all the philosophy of science for his 
battle-ground. One after another the philo- 
sophie schools in England are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. First comes 
Mr. Mill, who, in his Logic, is supposed to 
have furnished the sciences with a philosophic 
account of their methods. But,as Mr. Balfour 
shows, the “ experimental methods,’’ no less 
than the Aristotelian syllogism, are in their 
subtilty far surpassed by the subtilty of 
nature. It is not the endless complexity of 
the actual world to which they can be applied, 
but only to a problem already simplified by 
eliminative instincts which cannot be reduced 
to method, and yet must be active if induction 


is to deal with facts. The same inadequacy of 
the rationale of scientific methods is seen in 
history. In the historical argument from 
present to past we can only get over the 
difficulty caused by the possibility of other 
causes, known and unknown, producing effects 
not distinguishable from the phenomena before 
us, if we act upon pre-suppositions and postu- 
lates which we could not logically defend, 
though we may feel that the probabilities are 
infinitely in their favour. Not merely, how- 
ever, does Mr. Mill’s theory of methods fail 
before the complexity of causes and effects. 
It gives really no exhibition of the ground on 
which we can draw an inference at all. For 
if all inference is from particular instances of 
perception, what are the conditions which 
render such an inference irrefragable, and 
what can justify us in drawing an inference 
at all with regard to causes? To the first of 
these questions there is no answer given by 
scientific philosophy ; or, if there be, it is more 
nearly a confession that an absolutely certain 
conclusion is unattainable. The second ques- 
tion refers us to the so-called law of causation. 
To establish universal causation, we are asked to 
fall back upon the universal experience of the 
race; and as causation is held to be only a 
species of sequence, we only get our proof by 
distinguishing between two kinds of sequence. 
But “ the distinction between sequences which 
are the result of direct causation and sequences 
which depend on the collocation of causes has 
no meaning unless we assumea universe governed 
by causation.” It is the old fallacy of circular 
argumentation which Sextus Empiricus is so 
fond of detecting in the dogmatic theories of 
antiquity. 

Granting, then, the premisses of the scientific 
system, it has been argued that we have no 
guarantee for the advance from perceptions to 
the general laws. But are the fundamental 
beliefs on which physical science is supposed 
to rest any better authorised? We all believe 
in an external world—a world independent of 
and causing our sensations. Is this belief 
philosophically justifiable? To answer this, 
Mr. Balfour examines the chief opinions 
on the existence of persistent objects which 
have gained some acceptance among Eng- 
lish thinkers. He begins with the system 
of Kant, for which, after the fashion of 
the people who call Locke a “sensational- 
ist,” he keeps what in English is the comic 
name, transcendentalism. Now how does 
transcendentalism deal with such a question ? 
The method of the “ transcendentalist ” is to 
take one of the perceptions of experience on 
which all may be assumed to be agreed, and 
ask what is involved in that experience. 
Whatever is elicited from this experience by 
analysis is regarded by the transcendentalist 
as a universal law of thought. Of the value 
of this intellectual chemistry, Mr. Balfour 
holds but a slight opinion. If, he says, we 
may have these experiences before we have 
been brought to recognise the relations 
implicit in them, what right has the philo- 
sophical critic to say that such and such 
experiences must always imply and be founded 
on these relations? Just as much right, it 
may perhaps be said, as the chemist 
has to affirm carbon to be a necessary 
constituent of sugar, although, no doubt, we 
haye enjoyed our sugar without any suspicion 





of its connexion with carbon. Mr. Balfour's 
whole argumentation. on this point, indeed, 
seems scarcely to go beyond a verbal disquisi- 
tion on the terms “ implicit” and “ incapable 
of being thought” (pp. 102-4). But in the 
next place, even if we accept the method, 
Mr. Balfour argues that, as it is employed by 
Kant to refute idealism and to prove the 
permanence of substance or the law of causa- 
tion, it does not fulfil its promises; and 
this, with some qualifications, may be ad. 
mitted—the Kantian proofs, if they can stand 
at all, certainly require a large amount of 
explanation. If Kant cannot uphold the 
reality of the world of science, Sir William 
Hamilton’s “ consciousness” and “ common 
sense’’ will not fillthe gap. This ‘ conscious- 
ness,” which Mr. Balfour styles “one of the 
most singular fictions which has ever appeared 
even in metaphysics,” is not, however, peculiar 
to Hamilton. In another shape it enters 
into the philosophy of his critic, Mr. Mill, 
who exhibited all deference to the “ original 
deliverances of consciousness,” if only they 
could have been discovered; in the absence 
of which discovery he was content to show how 
the common belief in an external world has 
grown up out of somewhat unsubstantial 
elements—the “permanent possibilities of 
sensation.” But on this hypothesis of the 
psychological school Mr. Balfour makes two 
remarks, 

‘‘Their psychology,” he says, ‘‘so over- 
shadows their philosophy that, when they have 
once discovered to their satisfaction how a thing 
has come to be believed, they seem compara- 
tively indifferent to the more important ques- 
tions of how far and why it ought to be believed.” 


And, secondly, even if we admit Mr. Mill’s 
theory, scientific men will scarcely accept the 
‘“‘ permanent possibilities” as a satisfactory 
exchange for an independent material universe, 
from which sensation is only a late and rare 
development. Last of the philosophic theories 
which are supposed to recover that realistic 
view of the world which the followers of 
Berkeley have taken away comes the “ trans- 
figured realism’? of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
This transfigured realism is an attempt to 
combine the scientific doctrine that the quali- 
ties of body are subjective affections with the 
popular belief in material bodies. But as Mr. 
Herbert, in accordance with Mr. Balfour, re- 
marks (p. 400), 

“the transfiguration which exempts Mr. 
Spencer’s realism from the inaccuracies [of the 
ordinary crude realism], empties it of all special 
significance, and so disqualifies him altogether 
from employing the old language, since he can- 
not affirm or deny anything of an objective 
existence, no mode of which is supposed to be in 
reality that which it seems.” 


Thus, it appears, no theory, whether of Kant, 
Hamilton, Mill, or Spencer, which is self- 
bound in the chains of idealism is able to 
break through to vulgar realism without 
obviously falling into contradiction with 
itself, or reaching a merely nominal agree- 
ment with the doctrines it professes to defend. 
A circumstance which need not cause unmiti- 
gated surprise. 

The main point which Mr. Herbert discusses 
in the second of the two books named at the 
head of this notice is the tenability of the 
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js some agreement between his views and 
those of the late Prof. Grote. He endeavours 
to show that in this question the conclusions 
to which science leads with regard to the 
object of sensation are in utter contradiction 
with the realistic assumptions on which its 
explanations of the process of sensation are 
founded. As Mr. Balfour (here, as often 
elsewhere, in agreement with Mr. Herbert) 
puts it :— 
‘Unless the premisses be true, there seems no 
icular ground for accepting the conclusion ; 
while, if the conclusion be accepted, it is evident 
that the premisses cannot be entirely true” 
(p. 251). 
The conclusions of science lead us to an 
idealism in which the only positive facts are 
mental phenomena, isolated, on the one hand, 
from consciousness ; isolated, on the other, 
from the objects which, nevertheless, are 
assumed to cause them. A genuine positivism 
which avoids all metaphysical inferences in 
this question is a pure phenomenalism. It 
knows only one world—a world of appearances 
succeeding each other in the field of con- 
sciousness. What that field of consciousness 
itself is raises questions which carry us 
beyond phenomena. The distinction of mental 
and material has not arisen in it; it is strictly 
monistic. But the ordinary scientific theories 
of perception are not thus monistic. The 
single series of phenomena, neither material 
nor mental, is transformed by them into a 
series of mental phenomena (sensations), on 
the one hand, and a series of material phe- 
nomena(external objects), on the other. Herein 
lies the mistake. We may regard the phe- 
nomena as mental or as external—we cannot 
regard them as both, and make the one 
phase of the phenomena as causes produce the 
other phase as effects. By so doing, there 
arise insuperable difficulties. How can mind 
act upon body and body act upon mind? At 
what stage in the process does a movement in 
the nervous organism become a thought? 
Where is the seat of consciousness? It will 
not do glibly to say that consciousness is a 
function of some part of the nervous organism. 
The only functions of the nervous organism 
known to science are modes of motion. The 
fact is that the conclusion of Descartes in 
reference to the lower animals is equally 
applicableto man. To scientific standards the 
one as well as the other must be regarded as 
automata. The physical antecedent is accom- 
panied by the physical consequent in unbroken 
continuity ; at no point in the chain does 
mind, consciousness, or purpose interfere to 
produce any alteration in the sequence. 
“Man,” says Prof. Herbert, “‘to physical science 
1s in the fullest sense a part of nature, and all his 
works natural productions as much as shells and 
clouds effected by bodily movements governed 
altogether by physical causes, and incapable of 
the slightest modification by his directing intel- 
ligence” (p. 142). 
Mind, in short, is excluded from the strict 
sphere of scientific enquiry. It cannot be 
co-ordinated with mechanical movements of 
material bodies; the two cannot be made 
members in one and the same scheme, for to 
do 80 is to count one thing as two. 

Yet at every step scientific language 
transcends such idealism. We constantly 
accept and act upon inferences which carry 
us beyond phenomena. 





‘*Such inferences,” Prof. Herbert admits, 
**must always be exposed to the attacks of 
philosophical criticism. And the defence made 
against these attacks can never take the form 
of a crushing and final overthrow. The world, 
é.g., can never be proved to be external beyond 
all possibility of doubt. Nor can the veracity 
of memory, when it testifies to the past, ever be 
established by demonstration” (p. 353). 

The doctrines of both authors have a prac- 
tical application, and that application lies 
more or less in the interests of religion. Mr. 
Balfour, finding the scientific system little else 
than the prosecution of an instinct towards 
knowledge which is encouraged by a faith 
that the constitution of things is such as to 
render knowledge possible, concludes that, so 
far as philosophical justification of ultimate 
postulates and grounds of belief is concerned, 
science has no reason to claim that superiority 
to religion for which “advanced thinkers ” give 
it credit. Mr. Herbert goes a step farther in 
detail. So far as scientific canons go, we 
cannot infer the existence of an external world 
as efficient cause of sensations, or the exist- 
ence of intelligence in other human bodies. 
Consciousness, strictly speaking, does not even 
in our own case bear witness to its conjunction 
with a material organism. Yet no one hesi- 
tates to admit and act upon inferences which 
transcend science. So long, therefore, as we 
accept the existence of mind in man and the 
efficiency of purpose in human life, so long 
we cannot dismiss, on the ground that it is 
unproven, the doctrine that there is a supreme 
intelligence in the universe, and that design 
or adaptation is operative in nature. The 
second thesis is no more beyond the scientific 
purview than the first. Such is the argu- 
ment of Prof. Herbert: a sort of modern 
Analogy of Religion to the course of nature. 
No doubt the author might have made his 
conclusions more perspicuous. As they stand, 
they cannot be pronounced convincing; yet, 
as suggesting that there are more things both 
in heaven and in earth than are recognised 
by our scientific philosophies, they seem to 
deserve more attention than they are at pre- 
sent likely to receive. Wa. Wattace. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


Zoological Record. Vol. XIV., 1877. (Van 
Voorst.) The Record is continued by the same 
staff of recorders as heretofore, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. E. C. Rye, Librarian of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Prof. Liitken being 
unable to undertake so much work as formerly, 
the Vermes have been handed over to Prof. F. 
Jeffrey Bell, the translator of Gegenbaur’s 
Grundriss der Vergleichenden Anatomie, while 
Mr. 8. O. Ridley records the literature relating 
to the sponges and Protozoa. Both these 
gentlemen are assistants in the zoological 
department in the British Museum. Prof. 
Liitken still undertakes the Coelenterata and 
Echinodermata. Mr. E. R. Alston notes, 
as among the most important additions 
made to our knowledge concerning Mam- 
malia in the year 1877, the discovery of 
the monotreme Tachyglossus beyond the 
limits of Australia, and Prof. Marsh’s dis- 
coveries in North America of miocene edentates 
and the oldest-known rhinoceros. Among the 
reptiles, perhaps the most interesting mono- 
graph the results of which Mr. A. W. E. 
O’Shaughnessy has to record is Dr. Giinther’s 
account of the gigantic land-tortoises (living 
and extinct) in the collection of the British 
Museum. Dr. Giinther has most clearly estab- 





lished the distinctness from one another of the 
races belonging to the Aldabra Group, the 
Mascarene Islands, and the Galapagos Group 
respectively. In Prof. E. von Marten’s contri- 
bution on the Mollusca, anatomy and embry- 
ology receive their due share of attention, though 
they are in many other sections of the work very 
little referred to. Interesting short summaries 
are given by the Professor of H. von Jhering's 
investigations, and also of Prof. E. R. Lankes- 
ter’s ‘‘ Notes on Embryology and Classification.” 
Geographical distribution is treated of in a 
separate series of paragraphs, as also in the case 
of the record of the Crustacea by the same 
author. Prof. Marten’s records might with 
advantage be taken as models by his fellow- 
workers. The Rey. O. P. Cambridge gives a 
short reference to Peripatus at the end of his 
record of the Myriapoda, and makes the error of 
ascribing to Prof. Gegenbaur the reference of 
Peripatus to the Protracheata, which is due to 
Mr. Moseley, who placed the animal in that 
group in his original paper on the subject in the 
Philosophical Transactions in which he an- 
nounced his discovery that Peripatus was 
provided with tracheae. The insects, as usual, 
occupy a disproportionate share of the volume of 
the Record, a very large section of this portion 
being, as heretofore, from the pen of the editor, 
Mr. Rye. All naturalists are under great obliga- 
tion to the several compilers of this Record. The 
work is laborious, and, unfortunately, the re- 
muneration for it is necessarily so small as to be 
almost nominal. 


Birds of the Colorado Valley. Part 1st. 
Passeres to Laniidae, By Elliott Coues. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office.) This is 
another of the miscellaneous publications which 
appear so strange as outcomes of the United 
States Geological Survey of the Territories. 
Botany and zoology in these Surveys become 
subordinate branchesof geology, according tothe 
classification of the sciences by the United States 
Department of the Interior; and Dr. Hayden’s 
title as United States Geologist and Director of 
these branches may well be compared to that of 
the Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
who has the entire place under his control, 
including geology as well as botany and 
zoology. The book contains a preface by Dr. 
Hayden giving an account of the various 
publications which have appeared on the 
avi-fauna of the Western States and some 
reference to the distribution of birds within 
the region, and to the curious limitation 
of the range of birds in regions in the 
Western States where the desert is met 
by the mountain ranges. A single day’s 
journey will, at Fort Whipple, with an 
altitude of 5,335 feet, show differences in the 
bird-fauna comparable to those distinguishing 
Massachusetts from the district of Columbia. 
Dr. Coues’ work is illustrated by a series of 
woodcuts of heads and feet of many of the 
species described, and by some of the entire birds. 
A great part of the book, which forms a thick 
octavo volume of 800 pages, is devoted to the 
habits and migrations of the birds, mostly de- 
scribed from the author’s own observations, 
There is a vast bibliographical appendix of 180 
ages, with a separate index, consisting of a 
t of faunal publications relating to the whole 
subject of North-American ornithology. The 
accounts of the habits of birds are somewhat 
colloquial, and interspersed occasionally with 
personal incidents. The headings of the pages 
referring to the habits of shrikes may be cited 
as samples of the style. ‘‘ Shrikes in a state of 
nature ; the seal of the shrike order; the spirit 
of the shrike; the way the shrike carries him- 
self; that the shrike keeps a butcher’s shop; 
notions about the shrike’s shambles ; isit a sort 
of storehouse? The fact is that we do not 
know.” There are still five more pages about 
the shrike, The book contains valuable infore 
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mation, and we hope Dr. Coues will be able to 
bring out the further continuation of it before 
long. 


British Birds. Systematically arranged in Five 
Tables, showing the Comparative Distribution 
and Periodical Migrations, and giving an Outline 
of the Geographical Range of 376 Species. By G. 
P. Moore, F.L.S., Captain R.SL.M. (Van 
Voorst.) The title sufficiently explains the 
nature of this series of tables, which are large 
and complete and well arranged for easy 
reference. There are some interesting general 
observations as an introduction, in which the 
different causes which lead various birds to 
perform migrations are briefly treated of. 


THE Scientific Results of the Yarkand Mis- 
sion appear in a series of well-got-up quarto 
parts issued by the Government Printing Office 
at Oalcutta, and illustrated with excellent plates. 
The reptilia and amphibia are described by 
Mr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., who summarises 
his results by stating that, so far as reptiles are 
considered, the countries traversed by Dr. Sto-’ 
liczka, on whose collections the monographs now 
under consideration are founded, lying between 
the plains of India and Kashgar, yield three 
entirely distinct faunas: (1) that of the Pun- 
jab Hills and Kashmir, comprising a majority 
of Himalayan forms with afew species common 
to the — of India, and some types belonging 
to palaearctic genera; (2) that of Western 
Thibet; and (3) that of Eastern Turkestan, both 
the latter belonging to the palaearctic region 
but to distinct sub-divyisions, only one species 
having hitherto been found in both areas, and 
even that is represented by well-marked 
varieties. The icthyology of the expedition is 
treated of by Mr. Francis Day, who gives a 
masterly summary of the relations of the fish- 
fauna of the region. A peculiar group of carps 
(Schizothoracinae) is found in Yarkand and the 
adjoining countries, which has spread almost due 
east and west, but has been barred towards the 
south by the Himalayas, ‘‘If we look to the 
south,” writes the author, “ we see, as it were, 
that a wave of tropical forms of fishes has, at a 
prehistoric period, expanded over,that portion 
of the globe where the Nicobars, Andamans, 
and the most southern portions of the continent 
of Asia, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago 
now are; that this fish-fauna has its northward 
progress arrested by some cause at or near where 
the Himalayas now exist and mark the division 
between the fish-fauna of India and that of 
Turkestan.” Mr. Frederick Smith describes the 
Hymenoptera. Of the sixty-three species com- 
posing Dr. Stoliczka’s collection only nine had 

een previously described. The Neuroptera are 
described by Mr. R. McLachlan, F.R.S., who 
states that their general aspect is European. 
he ipalteocn are treated of by Mr. Geoffrey 

evlli. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geology and Agricultwre-—To the last part of 
the Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological 
Society, which has recently been issued, Mr. 
Ralph Richardson, the honorary secretary, 
contributes a highly interesting paper “ On the 
Connexion between Geology, Meteorology, and 
Agriculture as illustrated by the Leading Agri- 
cultural Districts of Scotland.” The object of 
this paper is to prove the unsoundness of that 
favourite proposition which seeks to establish a 
direct relation between the fertility of the soil 
and the character of the underlying rock. He 
shows, in fact, that the finest wheat-growing 
districts in Scotland are not confined to any 
particular geological formation, but are dis- 
tributed impartially over all the rocks which 
occur in the country. Having thus shown that 
the geological character of a district has little 
er nothing to do with its agricultural yalue, he 


turns to meteorology, and finds in the climatic 
conditions of different regions an explanation of 
their differences in fertility. Let the climate 
be favourable, and agriculture may be success- 
fully prosecuted in any district, whatever may 
be its geological character. 


Messrs. MacmittAn AND Co.’s scientific 
announcements include Prof. Huxley’s long- 
promised Introductory Primer; also A Treatise 
on Embryology, by Mr. F. M. Balfour, F.R.S. ; 
Medicine Past and Present and Natural History 
in the Bible, by Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. ; 
Early Man in Britain and his Place in the 
Tertiary Period, by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.BS.; A Teaxt-Book, Systematic and Practical, 
of the Physiological Chemistry of the Animal 
Body, by Prof. Gamgee, F.R.S.; A Manual of 
Geology, by Prof Geikie, F.RS.; Structural 
Botany on the Basis of Morphology, by Prof. 
Asa Gray; Blow-Pipe Analysis, from the 
German of J. Landauer; vol. ii, part ii., of 
Profs. Roscoe and S:horlemmer'’s Treatise on 
Chemistry; Studies on Fermentation, from the 
French of L. Pasteur; and a new and 
thoroughly-revised edition of Pharmacographia, 
by Messrs. Fliickiger and Hanbury. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Indian Antiquary for August commences 
with some ‘‘ Folk-Lore Notes” by Mr. James 
Wilson, of the Bengal Civil Service, which are 
followed by No. LIV. of Mr. Fleet's ‘‘ Sanskrit 
and Oid Canarese Inscriptions.” This is a 
copperplate group from Sir W. Elliott’s eollec- 
tion, purporting to be given by King Arivarma 
of the third century AD., but adjudged by 
Mr. Fleet to be a forgery of not earlier than the 
tenth century. Forgery as it is, it is yet not 
without historical value as a record of ancient 
tradition, and it has philological interest as 
evidence of the Canarese dialect of the time. 
The Rev. John Cain continues his detailed in- 
formation regarding the existing caste system 
among the Telugus. The last report on ‘‘ Ceylon 
Inse:iptions” by Dr. Miiller, the new archaeo- 
logical surveyor in that island, is reprinted in 
full, containing, amongst other interesting 
matter, the curious details of the system of 
land taxation as set forth in the Dambulla 
Edict of the twelfth century. Mr. William 
Simpson then contributes an article on the 
‘* Buddhist Remains in the Jelalabad Valley,” 
which have lately excited so much attention, 
and there is a further instalment of Colonel Yule 
and Mr. Burnell’s ‘‘ Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Terms.” 


Mr. NILKANTH JANARDAN KiRTANE has re- 
published from the Indian Antiquary of January 
and February his abstract of Nayachandra 
Siri’s Hammira Mahdkarya, adding the original 
Sanskrit text in full (Bombay: Education 
Society’s Press). Though a comparatively late 
work, it is of interest as showing the enthusiasm 
of patriotic ad aroused by the Moslem inva- 
sion of India. Like Hereward against the 
Normans, Hammira fought bravely on to the 
last against the enemies of his country and his 
faith, hoping against hope, and scorning to bow 
his neck before the victorious oppressor. The 
Rajput prince has naturally, therefore, become 
a favourite hero of Indian poets, and the work 
now published is not the only poem in his 
honour. Mr. Kirtane has had only one manu- 
script from which to construct the text, but he 
gives good reason for believing it to be a 
transcript of the original copy. All who are 
interested in later Indian history will be in- 
debted to him for this careful edition of a work 
affording such satisfactory proof that the spirit 
of patriotism is not so foreign to the Hindu 
character as is commonly supposed. It is 
scarcely fair to the Indian Antiquary to have 
omitted all reference to the fact that the 








English “part of the book is a reprint from the 
columns of that very useful journal. 


Dastur JamAspPt has brought out in Bomba 
(London: Triibner) the second volume of his 
Pahlavi Gujarati, and English Dictionary, con- 
taining pp. 169 to 440. As we have already 
oaleak at length (AcaDEMY, 8th September 
1877) the first volume of this valuable reeord 
of the traditional interpretation of Pahlayi 
words, we need cnly call the attention of 
students to the appearance of the second in- 
stalment. 








FINE ART. 


Notes and Memoranda respecting the “ Liber 
Studiorum” of J. M. W. Turner. By the 
late John Pye, and by John Lewis Roget. 
(Van Voorst.) 


Tue engraved work of Turner, like the 
engraved work of Rembrandt, is destined to 
have a literature, and not the least useful 
contribution to the mass of fact and criticism 
now gradually accumulating is that which 
Mr. J. L. Roget has lately put forth in the 
comely little volume published by Mr. Van 
Voorst. It is not, we may say quite frankly, 
at the beginning, at all likely to be found of 
absorbing interest by those whose care for art 
is limited to a knowledge of contemporary 
painters, and a stroll through contemporary 
exhibitions. It appeals to the student, but it 
is not wholly for the expert and the connoisseur. 
One or two of the questions raised in it 
involve other points than those of technical 
knowledge, and, while raised ostensibly over 
the signification of certain lettering on the 
prints of Turner, bear largely upon the nature 
of his art, and serve to direct attention to 
such of its aims as are now perhaps under- 
rated, or now perhaps misunderstood, But 
in the main the book—consisting of John 
Pye’s notes and Mr. Roget’s arguments and 
criticism—appeals to those who have been 
drawn to the Liber Studiorum as the fullest 
and most varied representation of the power of 
the master. 

It was given to John Pye to live to be very 
old, but it seems that it was not given to him, 
any more than to the youngest of us, to 
accomplish that which he desired. The 
eminent engraver had to abandon his schemes 
for substantial work in Art Literature. ‘‘ The 
characteristics of British Art, and how in their 
midst”’—for that was his queer phraseology— 
‘*how in their midst J. M. W. Turner and 
Thomas Girtin arose,” exist only on a MS. 
title-page; but Mr. Roget, to whom the MSS. 
were all entrusted, found sufficient memoranda 
with regard to the great engraved work, the 
Liber, to lead him to put them into final 
form, accompanying them with his own com- 
ment and conclusion. Thus in connexion 
with the Lider Studiorum, John Pye is likely 
to be remembered, and not solely by reason 
of the great collection which he carefull 
amassed and eventually sold to the Britis 
Museum for a sum distinctly below its value. 
The story—not a very important one, but yet 
interesting—of the origin of the Liber is here 
confirmed. The Liber was projected at the 
house of Mr. Wells, draughtsman at Addiscomb 
—a fact which one or two recent writers have 
rightly been unwilling to accept as long as it 
rested chiefly on the doubtful authority of the 
most easy-going of biographers, Mr, ‘Thorn: 
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bury, however, is proved to have been here 
sufficiently informed. But there is another 
point in connexion with its origin which 
opens, or is connected, with a question after- 
wards much pursued by Mr. Roget. Liber, 
it appears, was “to demonstrate that in a 
work of elementary composition and chiaro 
scuro;’ Turner “could delineate everything 
that is visible beneath the sun.” The principles 
of chiaro scuro as they were understood in 
somewhat old-fashioned criticism, which was 
yet not without sagacity and reasonableness, 
were much to be regarded in the mezzotint of 
Liber. 


Mr. Roget’s learned and, as I think, in- 
teresting discussion on the meaning of the 
letters “ E.P.” as affixed to certain prints of 
the Liber, though at first recalling to the 
uninitiated and the irreverent, Mr. Pickwick’s 
investigations—his theory as to the origin of 
tittlebats in the Hampstead ponds—would 
have undeniable value were it only because it 
draws attention, more pointedly than has of 
late been the custom, to the elements of ordered 
and, so to say, classic beauty in Turner’s 
work. Whether Turner meant, when he 
wrote “E.P.” at the top of some fourteen 
plates, that they were landscapes of “ Elegant”’ 
or of “Epic” Pastoral, is not the whole 
question. The discussion serves to remind us 
of the aim of Liber, not as landscape reeord 
but as landscape composition. Mr. Roget 
takes us back to the accepted doctrines of the 
period at which Liber was conceived, when 
landscape art was concerned not chiefly with 
the chronicle of natural fact, nor chiefly with 
the chronicle of personal impression, but was 
of a kind more abstract and less intimate, and 
was fashioned in accordance with rules which 
were fettering, no doubt, but yet not wholly 
bad. The division of Liber chiefly discussed 
by Mr. Roget—that calmer and more con- 
trolled landscape distinguished alike from the 
homely and from the savage by the appella- 
tion “elegant” or “epic’”—has received 
from at least one master of criticism the 
scantiest share of praise. Owning, in some 
measure, the inspiration of Claude, and dis- 
playing perhaps too visibly Turner’s own pre- 
occupation with symmetrical arrangement 
rather than with Nature and fact, the Elegant 
or Epic Pastoral has not generally been the 
favoured class among the lovers of the Liber 
Studiorum. But it may be doubted whether 
we do not owe more consideration than we 
are accustomed to give to the designs which, 
after all, were designs most strictly. It may 
be doubted whether our modern poetic 
absorption in the beauty and force of Nature, 
or our content with the chronicle of fact and 
the record of impression, is not liable to make 
judgment biassed and one-sided. Seizing the 
greater truth, that it is the business of art to 
interpret Nature, it is possible we miss some- 
times the lesser truth, that art has something 
to add to Nature. ‘The reaction from the 
demand for composition and form has perhaps 
been too complete since the days when 
Boucher (as Mr. Austin Dobson prettily re- 
minds us*) found ‘‘ the grass too green,’’ and 
the courtly Lancret was of his opinion too, 
“Je suis de votre sentiment: la Nature 
manque d’harmonie et de séduction.” 


* Zhe Story of Rosina, 








The particular argument for the use of the 
word “ Epic” rather than the word “ Elegant” 
—which forms the greater part of the second 
chapter of Mr. Roget’s little book—we will 
not attempt to epitomise, as only the serious 
student will care about it, and for him it is to 
be found in the pages of the book, and is 
valueless without all available details. But it 
may be said here that the writer—acting on 
the hint given him by the Notes of Mr. Pye— 
has gone somewhat deeply into the charac- 
teristics of the “ epic’’ landscape of Turner’s 
early day ; that he quotes from a forgotten 
volume of John Varley’s passages making much 
in favour of his theory, and that he illustrates 
his book with diminutive but dainty reproduc- 
tions of the higher and lower form of Pastoral, 
as they are shown both in the work of Varley 
and in the artof Turner. Of greater practical 
interest to the large public—to the buyers of 
Liber, whether the many occasional admirers 
or the few diligent collectors—are the par- 
ticulars which Mr. Roget, as a consequence of 
his researches «mong the papers of Pye, is 
able to give of the money value of the Liber 
prints at very different times. Some seven- 
and-twenty years ago Pye was casting about 
to find what Libers were worth at that 
moment and what they had been worth at the 
time when Halsted, the first active dealer in 
them, began to buy them at the sales. Liber 
prints, it appears, were bought for half-a- 
crown a piece in 1841, and for fifteen shillings 
to a pound ten years afterwards. Nor during 
the succeeding ten or twenty years was the 
rise less remarkable. Later, there was a tem- 
porary check, followed by a further advance. 
In this matter of the varying values of 
the prints, and also in the matter of the rela- 
tions of Turner with the engravers of Liber 
Studiorum, with Thomas Lupton especially, 
Mr. Roget’s publication supplements the de- 
tailed Catalogue of Mr. Rawlinson. It is 
interesting and surprising too to be informed 
in a hitherto unpublished letter that the great 
print of the Solway Moss—the damp lowland 
and the storm-swept hill—so nobly engraved 
by Lupton, was Lupton’s first considerable 
piece of work, and done not only in his 
youth, but at the very first moment of his 
freedom from the restrictions of his appren- 
ticeship. 

In commenting upon the witness which the 
Liber Studiorum bears to Turner's sense of the 
importance of certain old-world elements of 
art which Mr. Ruskin has seemed not quite to 
appreciate—nay, has seemed sometimes to de- 
nounce—Mr. Roget has been led into the use 
of expressions liable to be misunderstood. But 
if one or two allusions toMr. Ruskin are at least 
open to the charge of ambiguity—as where 
Mr. Roget says that the etching of Severn 
and Wye is described by Mr. Ruskin as “ quite 
useless,” the fact being that it is described as 
“ quite useless” only for the purpose to which 
Mr. Ruskin in the context is referring—it must 
be remembered that Mr. Ruskin has once or 
twice laid himself open to misconception. 
We are sure that the author of the useful 
and scholarly little volume before us has 
meant to be rightly respectful to the greatest 
exponent of the mind of Turner. The refer- 
ence to Mr. Ruskin’s possible interpretation 
of “E.P.” is surely wholly playful. What- 
ever may be the feeling of certain practising 





artists, an English writer knows what is 
owing to a great master of English writing. 
FrEepERIcK WEDMORE, 








THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION, 


IT may now safely be said that this annual 
exhibition has become a permanent and self- 
supporting institution. It is evident that it 
has found favour in the eyes of the artist- 
world, and that the exertions of friends and 
committee-men are no longer necessary to 
ensure the presence of a sufficient number of 
attractive pictures on its walls. As was only 
natural, the first exhibitions contained a vast 
number of works of third- and fourth- class 
merit, or of no merit at all, alongside of a 
select few cauvases of London and British 
reputation. The undertaking was not known 
and recognised, and individual exertion had to 
supply the place of general popularity. The 
patient work lavished upon the exhibitions has 
now borne its fruit, and, while there are quite 
as many works of pre-eminent beauty and 
value hung upon its walls as ever before, the 
general standard of excellence is incomparably 
higher. There are few pictures, indeed, which 
the most fastidious critic would wish unhung, 
and the presumption must be that many fairly 
deserving works have had to be turned away. 
Upwards of 3,000 pictures were sent in, and 
room could only be found for 1,355. 

There is a decided increase in the quantity of 
works contributed by foreign and provincial 
artists, and Liverpool itself makes a very fair 
show. Thus it may be hoped that in the pro- 
vinces, where the example set by the Liverpool 
Corporation is being gradually imitated, the 
opportunities afforded of coming before the 
public and of effecting sales will encourage 
artists to remain in and work in their native 
places. Nothing is more deplorable than a 
centralisation of the artistic spirit and faculty 
—for how can the bread be leavened throughout 
when the whole of the barm is stored up in 
St. John’s Wood and Kensington? A change 
for the better has set in, but the disastrous 
results of London pre-eminence upon the taste, 
the thought, and the trade of the counties is 
only too apparent. Nota public building can be 
built, not a portrait painted, not a silver tankard 
repaired, not a fashionable garment, male or 
female, constructed, without the help of the 
metropolis. Surely it is high time that we 
should begin to think, to design, and to execute 
a little for ourselves, else, what with express 
trains and telephones, the cultivated and well- 
to-do among us will soon find it quite as easy 
and more agreeable to live in Middle- 
sex and Surrey than in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. To endeavour to make provincial 
towns habitable and attractive is the first duty 
of their citizens. If they look upon art as 
merely a pastime and an occupation for triflers, 
they run the risk of losing the jewel of existence 
pow retaining a ‘‘ wilderness of monkeys.” 

The picture selected for purchase by the 
Liverpool Corporation is Mr. Oroft’s On the 
Evening of the Battle of Waterloo, which, like 
Mr. Woodyville’s Before Leuthen, attracted con- 
siderable notice at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Luminais, in his finely-painted work, 
The Death of Chramm, sins most heinously 
against the canon that horrors ought to be left to 
the imagination. The ill-fated chief is bound 
tightly to a bench, his lips blue and face 
swollen, “ staring full ghastly like a strangled 
man.” His daughters are struggling in 
the extremity of fleshly terror with the 
bonds that attach them to the roof-post 
of the room, which is filling with smoke 
and fire. We are disgusted, in spite of the fine 
painting and drawing lavished on this barbarous 
scene of cruelty. Oontrast such treatment 
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with that, say, of Landseer in his hound watch- 
ing by the closed door, where nothing but 
a few blood-stains and a torn feather show that 
violence has entered in there. The feeling of 
horror and expectancy is raised to the utmost, 
and still no sentiment of good taste is violated. 

Mr. Fagerlin, of Diisseldorf, whosepicture, One 
too Many, attacted so much notice in the Royal 

Academy, exhibits a most charming interior— 
Yes or No. A girl is seated in a fisherman’s 
cottage mending a net, and at the door a young 
sailor stands waiting for his verdict. Nothing 
can be more charming than this little picture, 
with its quiet unassuming colour, its faultless 
drawing, and its delicate sentiment. It is 
very strange that so few of our great men 
seem inclined to treat genre, and that most of 
our attempts in thisdirection are either vulgar 
or mere society caricatures. We have changed 
since the days of Wilkie. 

There are two large English genre-pictures ex- 
hibited here which, in spite of much conspicuous 
cleverness, are very heart-breaking. Mr. T. R, 
Reid’s County Cricket Match in Sussex and Mr. 
Wollen’s Football, as they depict the two English 
national games, ought to be real specimens of 
English genre-painting. Of the latter picture it 
may truly besaid that the artist has given us tho 
vulgarityand coarseness which characterise foot- 
ball to the life without any redeeming feature to 
cast a little glamour over the be-jerseyed, pant- 
ing, perspiring athletes. The Sussex Cricket Match 
isa confusion of apples, gingerbeer bottles, and 
inane rustic faces in the front ground, with a 
few ‘‘ genteel” visitors in the middle distance, 
the game proceeding in a far-off corner. The 
picture might be appropriately engraved in the 
Pickwick Papers as an illustration to Dingley 
Dell, but it is not art. 

A genre-picture of another kind is Mr. 
Gussow’s The Old Man’s Treasure. Here an 
old German peasant is holding- out a little 
kitten in his great, horny, work-worn hands, to 
the admiration of a group of countrywomen. 
It is a most masterly and forcible painting, un- 
compromisingly true, and executed with a brush 
which brings up recollections of the great 
Netherland colourists. Faithful as the canvas 
is to real life, there is nothing crude, nothing 
vulgar, about it. The faces are full of expres- 
sion—called forth by the action which is going 
on. They are not inanely conscious of the 
public which is looking at them, as so many of 
the countenances in surrounding pictures of a 
similar kind seem to be. 

Mr. Hemy’s fine contributions are one of the 
features of the exhibition. His Vespers is 
known in London through having been hung 
at the Royal Academy. Beside this, he has 
sent two sea-pieces of the highest quality, 
which have not been previously exhibited. 
These pictures, so thorough in their work 
and so pure and true in their sentiment, 

give a nobility to the rooms which contain them. 

Very noteworthy is Mr. von Haanen’s Mask 
Shop in Venice. It depicts the interior of a small 
shop, round the walls of which masks and 
masquerading costumes are hung. In the 
centre sits a wrinkled old woman, evidently 
the proprietress—a harmony in brown from her 
tanned face to her reddish skirt; and peeping 
round a corner is a luscious Southern girl’s face 
—half child, half maiden—with a wealth of 
blue-black hair and great lustrous eyes. The 
colouring is strong, but subdued and well 
balanced throughout. Whether the picture is 
viewed at a distance as a mass of harmonious 
tones, or considered closely in its fine gradations 
of low colours, it is equally a masterpiece. 

Mr. Dixie’s Evangeline has gained a new circle 
of admirers in Liverpool—and how could it be 
otherwise ? The critic and the most uncultivated 
mechanic alike must feel the beauty and poetry 
of this masterpiece—the rolling surf, with the 


moonlight making the heaying road to exile 


beautiful for the moment; the figure of the 
broken-down peasant, who cannot bear the 
parting from ‘‘la douce contrée”; the sweet, 
mournful, tired face of Evangeline, who tries to 
comfort in vain; the stolid guard and the motley 
group on the pebbly bank. Near this chef 
d@ceuvre hangs a very charming evening land- 
scape by Miss Ellen Olacy, entitled Flight. 
The Flight is a little boat with fugitives crossing 
a canal or moat, which just gives its name to a 
harmonious rendering of calm water, mossy 
stones, and pine-trees with the evening sun 
shining through their branches. : 

Mr. Lawson’s Kent is too like a bean-field ; it 
gives one the impression that Gulliver felt in a 
Brobdignagian grass-plot. 

Mr. Watts’ Paolo and Francesca and Mr. 
R. B. Browning’s Fish Market in Antwerp and 
Dinant are too well known to require criticism 
here. 

Mr. Bond, of Liverpool, has contributed a 
good view of the celebrated old place on the 
Meuse, and this is, unfortunately, the only 
picture by this versatile and painstaking painter 
which has found its way into the gallery. 
Remembering the good work he has so often sent, 
this is grave cause for regret. Mr. Finnie 
supports his well-earned reputation by several 
contributions both in oil and water-colour. 
His and Mr. Bond’s handling contrasts with 
that of the younger Liverpool men, much to the 
disadvantage of the latter—broad treatment of 
the masses of Nature’s colouring rendering her 
as she appears and not painfully endeavouring 
to stereotype her as she is. There are, however, 
a number of most excellent water-colours ex- 
hibited by Mr. Hampson Jones, Mr. Pedder, 
Mr. Towers, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Southern, and 
other men who are beginning to be prophets in 
their own country. Mr, Pedder’s view of 
Orossens, Near Southport, and Mr. Towers’ 
Autumn Evening are delightful drawings. 

Mrs. de Steigor, a Liverpool lady, has sent a 
picture of Cleopatra, which arouses the hope 
that the town may claim to have at least one 
good figure-painter to diversify the ranks of our 
landscape artists. The picture is most carefully 
drawn and painted, nothing is neglected, no 
difficulty avoided. 

In conclusion, one word as to Mr. Leighton’s 
Elijah, which occupies a post of honour, and 
which has been munificently presented to the 
town by Mr. Kurtz. In spite of much that is 
unattractive in the picture, the figures are so 
well drawn that they will be of inestimable 
value to our students, and even if Elijah bea 
httle too much like a ‘ Prometheus vinetus” 
there are not many pictures which display 
faultless anatomy, and the intrinsic merit of the 
work far outweighs such easy reproaches as ‘‘ It 
is not my idea of Elijah;” ‘‘ Whoever saw an 
angel with coloured wings?” Angels seem 
never to be seen at all, and well-drawn pictures 
very seldom nowadays. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. POOLE, R.A, 


ANOTHER of our older Academicians has 
passed away. Mr. Paul Falconer Poole, whose 
weird and gloomy pictures have for many years 
excited a certain amount of interest and criticism 
in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, died 
on the 22nd of last month at his house at 
Hampstead. Mr. Poole was born in 1806, and 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1830, 
though he had not been trained in the Academy 
schools, or, indeed, in any others, for he is said 
to have been almost entirely self-taught. This 
may account to some extent for his deficiency in 
drawing—a deficiency he sought to hide by 
peculiar effects of colour and hght. His con- 
ceptions were often grand and poetical, and he 
delighted to dress Nature in the garments of 





ceeded and produced a picture of strange 
awesome power, but at other times it must be 
owned his art gave way, and while aimi 

at the sublime he fell into the ridiculous, 
In his early time, before the passion for 
gloomy and lurid storm effects had developed, 
he painted pictures in the historical-genre 
style then so much in yogue. Among these 
the most noteworthy are The Emigrant’s 
Departure (exhibited in 1838), his great 
picture of the plague in London called Solomon 
Eagle Exhorting the People to Repentance (1843), 
and The Visitation of Sion Monastery 1846) 
This latter work gained him an associateship in 
1846, but he was not made full academician 
until 1861. Among the most powerful works 
of his later time are The Destruction of Pompeii 
(1865), A Lion in the Path (1874), The Meeting 
of Oberon and Titania (1876), and The Dragon's 
Cavern (1877). In 1878, returning somewhat 
to his former choice of subjects, he exhibited, 
besides a weird picture of Solitude and another 
of Harvest Time, an interesting and curious 
painting of Smithfield on the Morning after the 
Burning of Anne Ascue, and in the present year 
he contributed one of the many scenes he has 
painted from Shakspere, Imogen before the Cave 
of Belisarius, and a representation of May-day, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


AT a great meeting of the Durham and 
Northumberland Archaeological Society, in 
conjunction with the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club, held at Durham Cathedral, on September 
25, the Rev. W. Greenwell, Minor Canon of 
Durham and President of the Durham Society, 
delivered an address on the history of the 
Cathedral, which was full of interest, and which 
attracted great attention. Many erroneous 
statements which have been current with regard 
to the dates of different parts of the buildings 
were corrected from original documentary 
sources and from the architectural characteris- 
tics which yet remain. We shall welcome the 
publication of the Transactions, in which these 
matters will appear in detail. The speaker 
referred, with hardly-suppressed emotion and 
indignation, to various times at which needless 
destruction of things venerable had been per 
petrated, and work of a paltry character 

been introduced. He also made some very just 
observations on the disadvantages of using both 
nave and choir of so vast a building at the 
same time. It was arranged that the Castle 
of Durham should be visited in the afternoon, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Longstaffe, of 
Gateshead, who was to read a paper illustrating 
its history and architecture, but that gentleman 
having been accidentally og the Rev. 
George Ormsby read it for him. The Deanand 
Chapter of Durham were represented by only 
one member of Chapter, Canon Tristram, 
F.B.S., who, however, by the intelligent interest 
with which he threw himself into all the pro- 
ceedings, as well as by his genial hospitality 
and attention to strangers, did much to promote 
the success of this note-worthy gathering. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce as in prepara- 
tion Japanese Arts: a Description of the Archi- 
tecture, Decorative Arts, and Art Industries of 
Japan from Personal Observation, by Christopher 
Dresser, with numerous illustrations ; and Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, a popular introduction t 
the history of Greek and Roman sculpture, 
designed to promote the knowledge and El 
ciation of the remains of ancient art, by Walter 
— Perry, also with numerous illustra 

ons. 


THE progress made by England during the 
last ten years in Ceramic art has awakened great 
attention and not a little commercial jealousy 2 
France, a country which has always 8 
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At the Universal Exhibition of 1878 especially, 
our English porcelain and pottery were so 

tly admired that the Administration of Fine 
rts have thought it worth while to charge 
M. Edouard Garnier, who for eight years has 
been attached to the Sévres Museum, with a 
mission to England for the purpose of studying 
English modes of manufacture, and making a 
report on the present state of the industry. 
M. Garnier will also examine all works of French 
origin that he may meet with either in public 
museums or private collections, especially those 
of soft paste, and report upon their manufacture. 


Sir JosHUA REyYNOLDs’s portrait of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, formerly in the posses- 
sion of the late Countess Waldegrave, has been 
bought, according to the Chronique des Arts, by 
the Duc d’Aumale, and will be placed in his 
magnificent gallery. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the Museum at Boolak is being repaired and 
re-decorated (pending the problematical completion 
of the geome new building on the other side of 
the Nile), and that Mariette-Bey, who is spending 
the summer in France, will replace the antiquities 
on his return to Egypt. So far, it looks as if the 
new Khedive took some interest in the collection. 
It is to be hoped that he will exert his authority 
for the promotion of the monuments, and not 

ge a small annual subsidy for the continuance 
of the excavations which have, under innumerable 
difficulties and impediments, yielded such astonish- 
ing results within so few years.” 


Dr. L. JuLIus communicates to the new 
volume of the Annali (p. 193 fol.) an article 
on the metopes of the Theseion at Athens, 
principally on those of the east side, re- 
presenting the labours of WHerakles, and, 
as a result of his study, confirms in detail 
the opinion which had been ventured before 
by others, but without proof—viz., that the 
sculptor was Myron, or, at least, some one so 
directly under his influence that every char- 
acteristic recorded of Myron applies perfectly to 
him. The hair and beards of the figures, such 
as exist, present the archaic carelessness attri- 
buted to Myron. The figures are distinguished 
by the excellence of their physical as compared 
with their spiritual qualities. Their action is 
full of variety and extraordinary vivacity. The 
motives are perfectly natural and simple. 
There is a dearth of dress, as if the artist had 
been one who preferred to show his skill in 
nude forms. Lastly, he was an artist who liked 
to sculpture animals, and succeeded with 
admirable truthfulness. No doubt everyone of 
these characteristics agrees perfectly with what 
Pliny, uoting from Varro, says of Ansmont but, 
after all, the interpretation of such a passage 
can never be more than relatively correct. It 
18 scarcely possible that it should convey the 
same meaning to two minds. This difficulty 
again is increased when the passage is compared 
with existing sculptures, as to which on their 
Own merits there is a great divergence of 
opinion. Dr. Julius argues from the archi- 
tecture of the Theseion that it is older than 
the Parthenon, and on this account also would 
suit very well for Myron. 


THE Gazzetta di Firenze for September 11 
ora & prominent place to a amg | and interesting 
etter from “ Un Dilettante Straniero” (Mr. 
©. Heath Wilson) upon the painted glass of 
the church of Santa Maria del Fiore in 
Florence. He has already written two letters 
Containing protests against the proceedings of 
the architect of the new facade, to which atten- 
tion was drawn in the AcapEMy for August 9, 
1879, by Mr. Wilson himself, who sent an 
extract from the ‘‘ Defence” of the local 
authorities, which only showed how lamentably 
unfit they are to be trusted with the care of 





riceless historical monuments. This third 
etter contains a good deal of unpublished in- 
formation as to the glass-painters of the 
cathedral, extracted from the local archives. 
It would seem that the Florentines are as yet 
in the stage of ignorant indifference to works 
of mediaeval art, not even attempting to 
“restore” them, but selling them off to the 
highest bidder in order to make room for the 
roductions of the modern ‘‘ art-manufacturer.” 
. Wilson has made two admirable sugges- 
tions—(1) That, works of art in churches being 
“national property,” the sale of them to private 
individuals shall be null and yoid; (2) That a 
conservative society be formed on the spot, 
with publication of its proceedings and of essays 
such as this of his in the local newspaper and 
others calculated to interest and instruct the 
people, also advertising the names of officials 
and others who destroy or injure works of art 
which are public property. These, we are in- 
formed, are chiefly official jobbers associated 
with the municipalities or otherwise publicly 
employed. We are inclined to think that more 
good would come of the latter of these propo- 
sitions than of the former. The education of 
orwg opinion is generally better than legis- 
ative enactments. And in all repairs and 
re-fittings of churches which are necessary 
from time to time there will be materials that 
have to be disposed of somehow. So long as 
the living church endures and retains possession 
of the fabrics and furniture, these cannot be 
absolutely let alone, as some seem to desire. The 
difficulty in deciding what shall be removed and 
what retained will always, we think, be most 
es, met by an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of all that is most valuable in the works of 
former days. It is well, too, that matters of this 
kind should be in the hands of competent 
persons on the spot, if such can be found, rather 
than in those of Government officials at a dis- 
tance. Some precious painted glass belonging 
to Le Mans Cathedral, including a represen- 
tation of the Ascension, being among the most 
ancient in Europe, was sent off to Paris in 
1873 by M. Boswitwald, the Government 
architect, in order to be “ restored.” It had not 
come back last July, and, so far as we could 
ascertain, no one knew when it would. Hadit 
been entrusted to M. Hucher, of Le Mans, whose 
splendid work on the cathedral glass of that 
city is well known to archaeologists, it would 
long ago have been carefully and lovingly re- 
leaded under his direction, and replaced in the 
Lady Chapel, where so lately we looked for it in 
vain. We cannot too highly commend the sound 
judgment and independence shown by the editor 
of the Gazzetta di Firenze in publishing contribu- 
tions from as tranger which are of the most frank 
and plain-spoken character, and which are 
the true expression of enlightened public opinion 
in this country. The same gentleman is the 
editor of the Gazzetta d’Italia, which from time 
to time has done us the honour to quote from 
our columns. It is most gratifying to us to find 
ourselves associated with any members of the 
Continental press in stemming that tide of 
vandalism which has already, whether in the 
form of absolute destruction or of unskilful 
‘* restoration,” swept away so many ancient and 
beautiful works. With regard to painted glass, 
there is only one right course, and that is the 
preservation of every fragment in the church to 
which it belongs. If the leading be decayed, it 
must be carefully renewed ; any “‘ cleaning” of 
the glass, in the decayed condition in which its 
surface is commonly found, is most hazardous. 
In connexion with this matter we may refer to 
an elaborate and comprehensive paper on 
‘* Decay in Glass ” communicated by Mr. James 
Fowler to the Society of Antiquaries some three 
or four years ago, and already, we understand, 
in type, and to appear in the forthcoming part 
of Archaeologia. 





Tue learned German work on artist’s mono- 
grams known as Nagler’s Monogrammisten, 
which was begun many years ago by the in- 
dustrious lexicographer Dr. Nagler, and has 
been taken up since by various editors, has at 
last a good chance of being finished. Dr. O. 
Claus is the present director of the work, and 
under his active superintendence it has now 
om at the fifth number of the fifth and last 
volume. 


Pror. ScHILLING’s model for his colossal 
statue of Germania Victrix, which, as before 
stated, is to be set 4 as a national memorial on 
the heights of the Niederwald, overlooking the 
Rhine, has been sent to Munich to be cast at 
the Royal Bronze Foundry. Such is the size 
and weight of the various parts that eight goods 
trucks of the railway had to be employed for 
their transport from Dresden. It is estimated 
that this statue will take from two-and-a-half 
to three years in casting, and will require 
500 centners of metal. 

Tue frieze of wall paintings discovered on 
the Esquiline in 1875, referring to the 
legends of Aeneas and Romulus, is published in 
outline in the new part of the Monumenti 
(x. pl. 60-60a), with an elaborate article in the 
Annali, by Prof. ©. Robert, of Berlin. As 
regards Aeneas, it is clear that the painter has 
not followed Virgil. Prof. Robert thinks he 
must have followed a prose writer, as, for 
example, Fabius Pictor in his Annales, or Oato 
in his Origines. 

A VASE found at Oorneto (Tarquinii) in 1876, 
and now in the Museum of Berlin, has just been 

ublished in the Monumenti d. Inst. Arch. 
x. pl. 53), and described by Heydemann in the 
Annali (p. 222) among other representations 
from the Odyssey. On the obverse of the vase 
is Odysseus (inscribed QAYS SEY) in the act of 
drawing his bow. Behind stand two female 
figures watching anxiously, the one with her 
hands clasped tightly before her, the other with 
her chin resting on her left hand. To see what 
has happened we must turn the vase round, 
and there an arrow has already hit one of the 
suitors in the back. Observing this two other 
suitors spring in dread to shield themselves from 
the next arrow. One of them seizes a small 
table to hold up before him. The confusion is 
general. On the same plate of the Monumenti, 
Heydemann gives the scene on an archaic vase 
in the British Museum showing how Odysseus 
and his companions managed to put out the one 
eye of Polyphemus. 


A MEMORIAL bustof the well-known Australian 
sculptor, Charles Summers, has been executed 
by Miss Margaret Thomas, and will be placed 
in the Shire Hall of the county of Somerset 
some time this month. A brief memoir of the 
career of Mr. Summers, by the same lady, will 
be published in a few days. 


In the east window of the church of &t. Peter, 
Barton-on-Humber, are two small figures in 
painted glass, the one representing a pilgrim and 
the other a soldier. These have long been called, 
without sufficient reason, ‘‘ Henry Lord Beau- 
mont” and ‘ William Lord Beaumont.” En- 
gravings of them under these designations were 
published by William Fowler, of Winterton, in 
1803 and 1806. The pilgrim wears a rough 
hairy overcoat upon an undercoat of blue, with 
a blue hat and scallop-shell. He walks bare- 
foot, with a staff in his left hand and a book in 
his right, having a scrip with scallop on flap 
slung round his left shoulder. The soldier is a 
good deal patched, but he is represented in 
armour, partly chain and partly plate, with 
pointed helmet. In his left hand is a spear, 
and on his surcoat and shield he bears a red 
cross. A long sword in its sheath is girded on 
his right side. The heads are not nimbed, or 
they might with more certainty be attributed 
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to St. James and St. George. The figure of 
the pilgrim is especially interesting, and has 
narrowly escaped total destruction. When it 
‘was removed in order to be releaded, some little 
time ago, the lead was so much decayed that it 
nearly fell to pieces, and the next east wind 
might easily have scattered it in fragments on 
the floor of the chancel. It is much to the 
credit of the vicar and churchwardens that 
these valuable specimens of ancient glass have 
been releaded in the best manner possible, by 
Mr. Knowles, of York, and placed where they 
were before. 


In a field called ‘‘ Countess Close” on Alk- 
borough Hill-top, in Lincolnshire, overlooking 
the meeting of the Ouse and the Trent to form 
the Humber, is a rectangular enclosure which 
has been supposed by De la Pryme, Stukely, 
and other antiquaries to be a Roman camp. 
It lies with its four sides to the four main 

oints of the compass, and each side is about 
0 yards long. The west side, on the very 
edge of the hill, has now no vallum, but the 
hill-top has been prepared for something of the 
kind. Thevallum and ditch on the other three 
sides are very perfect and of fair average 
dimensions. There are openings on the north 
and south sides, but not on the east. In the 
south-west corner are inequalities of surface 
indicative of foundations. There being no 
opening on the east side has told against its 
being a Roman work; but, in order to set the 
matter at rest, Mr. Goulton Constable, of 
Walcot, the owner of the field, has bad the 
und opened in eight places. In none of 
ese were there any traces whatever of Roman 
occupation. Where the ground was uneven there 
were remains of some building probably of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, but in most 
of the openings the soil appeared never to have 
been disturbed. In making a cuttingthrough the 
vallum some years ago for a footpath, two silver 
coins of Queen Elizabeth were found, and also 
some wroughtstones supposed to be Elizabethan. 
It cannot be certainly ascertained whether these 
had been actually buried in the mound or not ; 
but a cutting made in the course of the recent 
diggings, and carried through the vallum down 
to the level of the general surface, has reyealed 
nothing but the earth and loose stones thrown 
out of the ditch. On the whole, it seems in the 
highest degree probable that the supposed 
Roman camp is a work of mediaeval or even 
later date. 


SEVERAL skeletons have been disinterred in 
the course of draining operations at Minching 
Farm, near Oxford. These have fortunately 
come under the notice of Prof. Rolleston. The 
farm-yard, where the skeletons occur, is on the 
site of the cemetery of the nunnery at Little- 
more. 


A DISCOVERY of about 5,000 Roman coins has 
been made in Styria. They were found close 
by the high road, and only about a foot and a- 
half below the soil. The place might well have 
excited attention, for a correspondent of the 
Times affirms that several times coins have been 
found near it, apparently washed to the surface 
by heavy rains. Those now found were mostly 
contained in an earthenware pot, but many were 
lying scattered loose in the ground. They 
belong to the reigns of Severus, Gallienus, 
Claudius, Aurelianus, and Probus. 


THE question is being agitated in Dresden as 
to what is to be done to show honour to the 
memory of the late architect, Gottfried Semper. 
Ziirich has already inaugurated a Semper 
Museum. It is now proposed that the Town 
Council of Dresden shall undertake the publica- 
tion, in handsome form, of all Semper’s sketches 
and architectural designs. This is a sensible 
method of showing gratitude to an artist for the 
benefits his country has received from him, 





In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst the three 
articles we have already mentionedon ‘‘ Gottfried 
Semper,” ‘‘ Gabriel Max,” and the “ Picture 
Collections of Anhalt” are finished. The one on 
‘* Gabriel Max” gives an interesting history of 
that clever artist, and an appreciative criticism 
of his works. There are two etchings, one by 
Fischer from a painting by the Norwegian 
painter A, Tidemand, entitled The Grandparent's 
Visit, and the other by Krauskopp from a 
picture by Berckheyde, of Soldiers on Watch. 


A curious prehistoric relic has been dis- 
covered at a little village on the Lake of Neu- 
chatel, in Switzerland. The lake is now so low 
that the banks are in danger of falling in at 
this part; and their examination has led to the 
finding of a strangely shaped pile or pillar, sur- 
mounted by a capital in the form of a cone. 
Beneath this capital five holes have been care- 
fully bored, which exactly correspond with five 
similar holes at the base. The purpose for 
which this pillar was intended is somewhat a 
puzzle to archaeologists. The most probable 
suggestion is that it was used by the ancient 
lake dwellers as an instrument for bending 
their bows, the size and distance apart of the 
holes being well fitted for this purpose. Of 
course this is only a conjecture, and other 
theories will no doubt be formed, but it seems 
tolerably certain that this singular pillar dates 
as far back as the stone age. It has been 
placed in the Museum at Boudry. 


Tue Sydney Exhibition, which was opened on 
the 17th of September, although it is chiefly of 
an industrial character, seems to make a good 
show in the section of fine art. England has 
518 fine art entries, including photographs, 
Germany 108, Austria 170, and France 168. 
The paintings sent from England, including 
those lent by the Queen and the Society of Arts, 
number 175 oil paintings, 111 water-colours, 
and ninety-seven architectural subjects. 

WE learn from the New York Herald that 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt is the purchaser 
of Alma-Tadema’s Down the River, which 
attracted so much attention in the recent 
exhibition at the Royal Academy and that 
Judge Hilton, also of New York, has bought 
for 15,000 dols. (£3,000) A Visit to the Baby, 
by Munkdcsy, which is described as about half 
the size of that painter’s celebrated Milton. 


On the occasion of the Archaeological Con- 
gress held last week to celebrate the eighteenth 
centenary of the destruction of Pompeii, the 
following papers by eminent Italian archaeolo- 
gists and naturalists were sent as contributions 
to the large volume of artistic and scientific 
memoirs which is being prepared as a result of 
the meeting :—‘‘ The Eruption of Vesuvius in 
the Year 79,” by Signor Ruggiero; ‘‘ Friss and 
Elle, as figured in two paintings in Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii,’ by Signor Coriascu ; ‘‘ Pan 
and the Nymphs in the Domus Oornelia,” by 
Signor Brizio; “Vesuvius in the Time of 
Spartacus and Strabo, and the principal changes 
which took place inthe year 79 of the vulgar 
era,” by Professor Palmieri; ‘‘ The Sea Shells 
of Pompeii,” by Signor Tiberi; ‘‘ The Lightning. 
struck Houses of Pompeii,” by Signor Scacchi ; 
‘The Signification of the word Pluwma in a 
Pompeiian Inscription,” by Signor Bruzza; 
‘‘The Painting of Jason,” by Signor Ghirlandi ; 
*¢ The Ovens and Bakeries of Pompeii,” by Signor 
Fulvio; ‘The Monuments of the Villa 
Ecolanese,” by Signor Di Pietro; ‘‘ Plants 
Represented in Pompeiian Paintings,” by Signor 
Comes; ‘‘ The Villa of Pisoni in Herculaneum 
and its Library,” by Signor Comparetti; ‘ The 
Geodetical Works of Pompeii,” by Signor Tas- 
cone, and “ Excavations in Pompeii in the Years 
1867-79,’ by Signor Viola. 
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